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Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London 

NEAR  THE   BRITISH    MUSEUM. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL, 

HART  ST.,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON. 

OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT   RUSSELL   STREET, 
LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEM- 
PERANCE  HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements,  at  moderate  charges,  of  those  who 
desire  all  the  conveniences  of  the  larger  modern 
Licensed    Hotels.      The&3    Hotels    have 

Passenger  Lifts,   Bathrooms  on  every  floor,   Lounges, 

and    spacious    Dining,     Drawing,    Writing,     Reading, 

Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephones, 
Night    Porters. 

Bedroom,  Breakfast,  Attendance   and  Bath, 
6  6  per  night  per  person. 

Full  Tariff  and   Testimonials  on   application. 


Telegraphic  Addresses- 

Kingsley  Hotel— 
"Bookcraft,  Westcent, 
London." 


Thackeray  Hotel — 
"Thackeray,  Westcent. 
London." 
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The  Colonial  Mutual  Life 


Assurance  Society  Limited. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1873. 

Mutual  Life    and    Endowment    Assurance,  com- 
bined with    Accident    and    Sickness  Assurance. 
Personal  Accident  and    Sickness    and  Industrial 
Policies  Issued,   without  Mutual  Liability. 

Principal  Office  : 

419  &  421  COLLINS  ST.,  Melbcume 


Liberal  ANNUAL  Bonuses  Declared 

in    Both    Ordinary    and    Accident 

Departments 

Income  for  1915 -£738,540. 
Funds  at  31/12/15-£4,152,7C2. 


Insure  Now  and  Participate  in 

THIS  YEAR'S  BONUS. 


After  Death 


Containing 

FURTHER  LEHERS  FROM  JULIA 


This  book  has  been  as  ligrht  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Preface 

Written  by  the  Late 

W.  T.  STEAD. 

Strongly  bound   in   Cloth. 
Post  5/-  Free. 

Send    orders    (enclosing    s/-)    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
182  Collins  Street, 

iVi  el  bourne. 


Sclttemier  IS,  1917. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


Those  who  are  Back 
and  Those  who  are  Left 


With  the  assistance  of  the  loyal  women  of  Australia,  the  men  who  are  left  behind 
and  those  who  have  come  back  will  have  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  country.  There 
is  more  work  to  do,  the  responsibility  is  greater,  and  much  more  is  expected  from  each 
individual. 

Every  one  of  us  will  have  to  work  harder,  do  more  work,  and  do  better  work.  We 
have  to  pay  in  work  and  money — and  to  do  it  we  must  keep  ourselves  fit,  both  mentally 
and  phys'cally  ;  we  must  not  only  have  the  will  to  work,  but  we  must  have  the  ability  and 
the  strength. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  more  money  for  you  or  for  me.  It  is  a  question  of 
more  money  for  the  country,  a  greater  output,  a  bigger  tax-paying  capacity. 

The  merits   of   the   Pehiian   Course   of   Mind       the  subject   mat:er  in  hand,  how   to  work  so 


and  Memory  Tra.ning  have  so  often  been 
stated  in  th38e  pages,  and  there  are  »o  many 
thousands  of  people  in  Australia  and  Ntw 
Ze.iland  who  are  talking  about  what  it  has 
done  for  them,  that  it  is  noc  necessary  to 
elaborate  deta/ls  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
thac  the  Pel  man  Coars?  shows  voix  how  to 
eliminate   waste  effort,   how   to  concentrate  on 


as  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

To  the  returned  soldier  it  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  re-entry  into  civil  life;  for  the 
civilian  it  supplies  a  training  which,  no 
matter  what  his  calling,  makes  him  capable 
of  doing  better  work  in  a  shorter  t/lme  and 
in  an  easier  manner. 


EUSTACE    MILES'    HEALTH    EXERCISES. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  P(;lman  Lessons  contains  one  feature  which  should  be 
emphasised  just  now,  viz.,  a  complete  system  of  Physical  Exercises  by  Mr.  Eustace 
Miles,  iNl.A. ,  the  eminent  scholar,  athlete  and  health  expert.  His  collaboration  in  the 
work  of  the  Pelman  School  means  that  in  the  Pelman  Course  of  Training  students  are 
offered  the  best  possible  combination  of  exercises  for  mental  and  bodoly  fitness  that  can 
be   presented. 

In  the  Health  Exercises,  Mr.  xMiles  has  achieved  two  distinctive  results : — 
(1)    He    has    produced    a    system    of    physical    (2)   Second'y.  he  has  invented  exercises  which 


training  at  one?  simp'e  and  effective,  such 
as  a  busy  man  or  woman  can  take  up 
without  diffic  ilty  or  danger;  for  it  mus 
be  confessed  that  some  systems  of  physical 
culture  call  for  rather  expensive  appara- 
tus, and  the  H.EGi.ME  is  often  too  pujiish- 
ing  to  be  good  for  health,  especially  wiin 
sedentary   workers. 


combine  body  building  with  mind  train- 
ing; in  other  words,  a  s:udent  can  be 
training  imagination  and  developing  will 
power  at  the  same  time  as  he  increases 
the  vitality  of  bodily  functions.  This  is  a 
considBrable  gain  to  all  who  seek  sym- 
metrical growth — an  efficient  mind  in  a 
sound   body. 


These  exercises  are  pr'marily  devised  to  create  and  maintain  a  healthy  bodily 
condition  rather  than  to  develop  big  muscles  or  phenomenal  strength.  Certainly  the  student 
very  quickly  becomes  and  feels  stronger  and  more  fit,  and  his  powers  of  endurance 
particularly  are  increased.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  results  of  learning  how  to 
breathe  properly,  how  to  stand  and  walk  and  sit  properly. 

Our  Free  Booklet.  "  Mind  and  Memory  Train'ng,"  is  very  interesting.  It  gives  a 
detailed  synopsis  of  the  work  we  do,  and  tells  w'hat  the  System  has  done  for  others. 
Write  for  it  now^  Address,  The  Secretary,  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory, 
23   Gloucester   House,   3q6  Flinders   Lane,    Melbourne.      It  is   posted   free. 

PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF    MIND 
AND    MEMORY    TRAINING 


Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelman  Sys  em  is 
taught  by  post  in  12  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from  8  to  10  weeks  to 
complete  the  course.  Bene- 
fits begin  with  the  Hrsv 
lesson,  and  the  interest 
and  attention  are  main- 
tained  throughout. 

Write  now  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Free  Book. 
"  Mind  and  Memory 
Training."  Address  the 
Polman  School,  23  Glou- 
cester  House,   Melbourne. 

Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN    SCHOOL   OF   MIND   AND    MEMORY, 

25  G:oucester  House,   396   Flinders   Lane,   Melbourne. 

Please     send     your     free     book,     "Mind     and     Memory 

Training." 

Name 

Address 

40 
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Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26 
Shorthand  Course  -  -  - 

is  so  called  because  all  you  have  to  learn  is  an  alphabet  of  26  simple  atrokes, 
6  prefix  abbreviations,  26  simple  word-signs — each  made  with  one  stroke  of  the 
pencil — and  ONE  rule  of  contraction.  You  can  easily  master  the  whole  of 
them  in  5  lessons. 

Compare  this  with  the  complicated  old  systems,  with  their  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands,  of  word  signs  to  be  memorised,  their  multitude  of  rules  and 
exceptions,  their  many  ways  of  writing  words,  their  wi'iting  the  same  stroke 
light  for  one  thing  and  heavy  for  another,  their  placing  the  veiry  same 
symbol  above  the  line,  on  the  line,  and  across  or  below  the  line,  to  mean 
entirely  different  words,  and  you  will  readily  understand  why  BRADSHAW'S 
26  :  6.:  26  SHORTHAND  students  &o  readily  acquire  speeds  of  100  to  155  words 
a  minute. 

Read  What 
Sergeant  AUard 
of  67  Wattle  Rd. 
Hawthorn,  says : 

"  After  studying  your  26  :  6  :  26 
Shorthand  system  for  30  hours,  spread 
over  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  I  was 
able  to  write  from  90  to  100  words  per 
minute  on  unfamiliar  matter.  I  a.m  cer- 
tain that  with  no  other  system  could  1 
have  reached  the  speed  of  100  words  in 
such  a  short  study. 

"  Your  Shorthand  system  has  sur- 
prised me  by  its  simplicity  ujid  effi- 
ciency, and  I  consider  a  course  of  study 
in  your  College  is  money  well  spent. 

"  As  a  returned  Soldier,  I  must 
thank  you  for  your  special  attention 
and  consideration  accorded  us." 

Learn    by    Post    at    Home 

Students  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  learning  by  post  in  their  own 
homes,  have  attain  d  speeds  of  100  to  155  words  a  minute  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
FIRST  LESSON  will  be  sent  FREE  to  anyone  mentioning  "Stead's  Review," 
and  enclosing  three  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage.  When  writing,  ask  also 
for  Pamphlet  "  S29^"     It's  interesting. 

Bradshaw's  Personal-Postal   Courses 

are  applicable  to  all  Commercial,  Technical,  and  Educational  subjects— even 
thi  FJLL  BUSINESS  COUR,SE.  Write  for  Pamphlet  "  H.S'.29,"  giving  list  of 
subjects  taught  by  mail. 

D.iy  and  Evening  Classes  are  also  held  for  all  Commercial  Subjects.  Full 
particulars  on  application. 


Sergeant 
ALLARD 


BRB05HM5 


f-> 


USINP.SS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


September  15,  1917. 
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for  the 
Million 

Easy  to  Read  ! 


Shorthand 

Easy  to  Learn  !     Easy  to  Write  ! 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that,  after  exhaustive  tests, 
nearly  2000  leading  high  schools  in  England  and 
America  have  adopted 

GREGG    SHORTHAND 


during  the  last  ivfo  years,  and  that  the  system  is  now 
taught  in  over  5000  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
world?  Gregg  Shorthand  writers  hold  best  records 
for  speed  and  accuracy. 

Be   Wise    in   Time  ! 

Eye-Opening  Facts.      Free  Sample  Lesson.      Write— 

Gregg  Shorthand   Correspondence  College  and 
Australian  Agency,    Albion,    Brisbane,    Q. 


%  Your  Baby  will  J 


The  ^ 

Natural-Milk  p 
Food      m 


EVERY  young  Mother  would 
of  course,  prefer  to  breast- 
feed her  baby,  but  when  that 
proves  impossible,  she  may 
rest  assured  that  "  Lactogen" 
provides  baby  with  every  food- 
essential  for  sturdy  growth 
and  happy,  regular,  all-round 
development.  Leading  physi- 
cians recommend  "  Lactogen" 
because  they  have  proved  it 
to  be  identical  with  human 
milk  in  composition,  nutrition 
and  easy  digestibility.  That's 
why  baby  likes  it  and  "does 
well  "  on  "  Lactogen."  Let  us 
send  you  Free  Sample  for 
trial.  Well  gladly  do  so  on 
request. 

The  Bacchus  Marsh 
Concentrated  Milk 
Company  Ltd. 

5^11  Little  Collijs  St., 
Melbourne 


Please  send  me 
free  sample  of 
'Lactogen"& 
your  Baby 
Book 
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PIONEER 
1    Wood  Pipe 

1     The  IDEAL  Pressure  Pipe 

^      IDEAL -Became    its    orisiBal 
9        eo,t  U  25  to  60  per  cent,  leu 
g        than  that  of  metal  pipes. 
^                  IDEAL-Because,  size  for 
<>fk^..I\    size,  its  carrying:  capac- 
jPW^    >ty   »   'ro«n    »5    to   20 
,  V^           per  cent,  greater. 
U^          IDEAL  -  Because  water 
i"^"^             preserves  instead  of  cor- 
1                     rodes  Wood  Pipe,  thus 
making    it   last    indefi- 
nitely 
IDEAL-Because  it  wiU  not  mst. 
rot,  burst,  freeze,  clog  or  taint. 
IDEAL— Because  it  u  not  impaired 
by    the    effects    of    electrolysis, 
acids  or  minerals. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office  : 
57   YORK  STREET.   SYDNEY 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments. 

FACTORIES- 

Une  Cove  River.  N.S.W. 
Foolscray.  Vic. 
Port  Adelaide.  S.A. 

i 

^p-i  mil  iin> 

1 

j 

^l«§ 

J^^'liilii.^ 

1 

^^iimi^ 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  Hevietv, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1  38.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  13s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order   ISs.   elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Address 

Note.— STEAD'S  REVIEW  appears  every 
fortnight. 


STEAD'S    KEV1EV\/. 


September  15,  1917. 


CATARRH 

CURE    YOURSELF 
by  using 

Ramey*s  Medicator 

TTiis  simple  Home  Treatment  costs 
1016   complete. 

The  Medicator,  being  highly  nickel- 
plated,  lasts  a  lifetime,  and  enough 
Inhalent  and  Ointment  goes  with  the 
Medicator  to  la«t  four  months. 

A  great  proportion  of  all  Anatraliang  have  Catarrh  in  either  the  first  stage  or  chronic 
form.  Probably  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  we  meet  have  but  one  good  nostril — the  other 
is  clogged  with  catarrha.1  deposits  or  by  som'^  weakiipsa  whose  parent  was  a  neglected  cold. 
This  forces  them,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  breathe  through  the  mouth,  a«d  unless  attended 
to.   will   result  in   lifelong   annoyance  and   serious  trouble. 

Home  treatment  with  our  Medicator  will  restore  the  organ  to  its  natural  condition,  and 
enable  it    to    perform    its   functions    proper'y    and   h-^althfully. 

RAMEY'S    MEDICATOR 

Attacks  the  disease  directly  by  blowing  medicated,  germ  -  destroying  air  into  the 
nostrils  and  over  the  affected  membrane.  Cures  Catarrh,  Catarrhal  Deafness,  Head- 
ache. Neuralgia.  Cold  in  the  Head,  Bronchitis.  Asthma.  Hay  Fever,  and  all  nasal  in- 
flammations.    Restores  the  sense  of  tast^  and  smell,   and  sweetens  the  breath. 


ORDER    NO>V. 

STAR   NOVELTY   CO.    (Box   466,   G.P.O.). 

11  Australian  Buildings, 
-  Elizabeth   Street.   Melbourne,  Vic. 

Please  send  Outfit  containing  1  Nickel- 
plated  Ramey  Medicator,  1  bottle  Inhalent, 
and  1  tin  Ointment,  fnr  whi.eh   T   enclose   10/^ 


USE    THIS    FORM. 

Name 


Address. 


STOP  FORGETTING! 

Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge — 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget !  I  can 
make  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  figures,  names,  fa«ces,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry. 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

ia    taught    by    post.      Fill   in    coupon,    and    get 
full    particulars,    with    detailed    proofs   of   suc- 

DONT  FORGET!     DO  IT  NOW! 

Rhv.   W.    H.  Beck.   Nelson.   N.Z. :    "Your   sys-  mwjm^mr^^  ^^  ^^^^^m^^ 

tern    ifl    easy,    simple,    complete,    nvd    rel.nhle.  mmgml^KUm  ^^^^^^Bl ^^K      \ 

The    ease     and     rapidity     with     which     dates.  WunuJJ^B ^U ^^^^^^t\^^^^  '•  ^ 

names,    incid.nts     etc..    can    be    memorised    is  I !j^^^/0^RflV  AJHH^Hl  H^^ 

astonishing,    and    these,     when     wanted,    come  \^f  ■/fanni^^M mUlMiiMuv^^^                  /Mm  ^ 

to  me   with   the  xitmost  certainty."  */^aff//jwmmwJlllnm^ 

Mr.    R.    Pearce.   Student.    Telowri.    S.A.:    "It  W/^g^ ////W^ 

makee    all    branches    of    study    \ery    easy    and  ^ 'W/ // '                     4'^  »n\  I   »          v         ,]j^ 

plea«ant.     The   almanac   for  any    year  can   be  

learnt   in   two    minutes.     I    can    learn    his'^ory  ^— — — — ^^^— -^— ^-^^— — ^i^i— — ■■«■ 

geography,    foreign    languages,    ledger    folios  To    R.    BROWN,    211    Swanston    Street.    Melb 

etc.,  in  one-ta-entieth  of  the  xisual  time  by  th.  Pioaao  aonrl  mo    vr.ii.-    prpp    r>r,r.ir     ••  vf««,^ " 

application  of  your  system."  Training"                                                        Memory 

*  Mr.    Jas.    Ure,    Teacher,    Prahran,    Victoria  Name 

writes :   "  Your  system  for  e.ta.minations  makes  "           

a«  perfect   certainty   of   rememberng   anything  Address; 

required." 


September  15,  1917. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


re  you  dcnng  everything  die 
hardest  possible  way  ? 

Mr. found  tliat  he  was  doing  everything  the  hardest  possible  way.   Of  course, 

be  was  tired  all  the  time,  and  things  wouldn't  move  ahead  as  they  should.  Then  he  took  the 

Emerson  Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 


Everytliiiifir    changed    at    once       He's    on    the 
right  track,  and  things  are  comins^. 

He  is  one  of  many.  12.000  have  already  en- 
rolled. 30%  are  executives,  engineers,  and 
owners.  15%  are  accountants  and  clerks.  13% 
Are  buyers  and  salesmen.  11%  are  lawyers  and 
physicians.  9%  are  women.  6%  are  educa- 
tors, and  the  other  16%  you  can  divide  into 
«very  known  profession  in  which  intelligent 
men  take  a  part.  You — whoever  you  are — 
whatever  you  do — need  efficiency.  You  need 
it  in  your  business  and  in  your  home. 
Man  is  not  naturally  efficient.  Man's  natural  way 
is  to  dawdle  through  life  doing  a  bit  here  and  a  bit 
-th-ere.  But  life  will  not  let  the  ambitious  thinking 
man  remain  that  way.  We  must  learn  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  each  opportunity  outside  of  ourselves, 
and  of  each  quality  within  ourselves.  Knowing  how 
to  take  advantage  of  each  opportunity  and  each 
quality — that  is  what  we  call  Efficiency. 
Harrington  Emerson  acquired  in  practical  work  with 
many  corporations  the  knowledge  and  experience 
that  enabled  him  to  write  this  course.  He  is  the 
I're-ident     of     an     Efficienrv    Company,    directing    effi- 

FREE— This  Book 


ciency  work  in  a  number  of  corporations.  In  hit 
work  he  has  had  to  teach  and  train  young  meo, 
some  of  whom  to-day  hold  highly  paid  positions.  He 
has  thought  efficiency  for  forty  years;  he  has  taugbi 
it  for  thirty  years;  during  twenty  years  he  slowly 
collected  the  data  for  this  course.  You  can  lear» 
from  the  lessons  of  thii  course  how  you  can  sav* 
an  hour,  two  hours,  out  of  each  day  and  how  yo» 
can  make  the  day  a  better  day  at  the  same  time 
You  can  study  this  course  and  make  yourself  eft 
cient  in  your  own  life  in  15  minutes  a  day,  and  toi 
little  more  than  a  dollar  a  lesson. 
This  course  will  give  you  the  thing  you  lack,  what 
ever  that  thing  may  be.  One  man  found  it  gay« 
him    an   extra  day   a  week ;  one    man   found 

it   saved    him    ;S6oo   a   year;    one    man 

found    it    added    ^Siooo    a    year    to 

his   profits ;   one   found   health 

in    it.        Each    found    the 

thing        he        needed 

most.        Send     for 

this   book  and  find 

out    what    you    can 

get      out       of       this 
course. 

14  Chapters — In 
Colours — illustrated 


Send    for    this    book.        It    contains    the    answer    to    the    ever-present    question    of 

"Where   is    the    money    coming    from?"      Some    of   the   chapters: 

What  is  Efficiency?    For  whom  is  Efficiency?    How  you  are  taught  Efficiency.     Are  you 

-aar-minded  or  eye-minded?    Find  out  what  you  are  actually  doing  with  your  time.     Most 

-failures  are  due  to  guesswork.    You  use  only  half  your  power.    To  what  do  some  men 

owe  their  success?  Health  culture.  Personal  finances.  Mr.  Emerson's  message  to  you. 

There   is   no   standing    still   in   life.      If   you're  not  going  forward,  you  are  going 

•backward.     If  Efficiency  doesn't  grow  on  you,  inefficiency  will.     This  course 

will   send  you  forward  to  your  goal — it  will   put  you  on  the   shortest, 

<>uickest,  easiest  road  to   success.    Send  the  coupon  for  informa-     ^^         c..p„j    ,„_     withrknf    nhlis-ation    on 

tion  now-to-day.      It  costs  you  nothing  and  may  be  the  biggest  ^^^ ^^  ^^J^t.  Tour'^^bo^k     '' wlere%^  the 

i     iJL?«  t    I  your  he.  u  ,  .^  ^^oney   Goming  From?'-also  particulara 

Send  This  Coupon  To-Day,  and  learn  how  we  can  help  you.^,*^  about   your   Course  in   Efficiency.     I    enclose 

(Australasian  ^^    3d.   in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  postage. 

Branch),      ^^T 

i>rame 


SEND 
NOW! 


Institute  of  Efficienof 

(Australasian  Branch), 
lOQ  Flinders  St.,  Melbourne. 


The  Institute  of  Efficiency 

'  100  F'inders  St.'.  Melb.:  7  Moore  ST 
Sydney;  24  Currie  St..   Adelaide; 
and  New  York. 


Address 


Mention  Stead's  1597. 
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Questions  for    j^  \J  ^J  to  Answer 

WHEN 


Are  YOU  Going  to  Prove  Your  Manhood  ? 
Are  YOU  Going  to  Realise  Your  Duty  ? 
Are  YOU  Going  to  Your  Kinsmen's  Help  ? 

WHAT 

Are  YOU  Doing  to  Help  Win  the  War  ? 

Are  YOU  Going  to  Do— Enlist,  or  Put  It  Off  ? 

Are  YOU  Going    to    Tell    Your    Mates    When  They 
Return  ? 


WHY 


Are  YOU  Sailing  Under  False  Colours  ? 

Are  YOU  Sheltering  Under  the  Name  of  Anzac  } 

Are  YOU  not  a   Soldier    of   iHe    Empire  ? 


Answer  by  ENLISTING 


State  Recruiting  Committee  of  Victoria. 
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«  LEDGER  Keeper 


will  remain  a  ledger-keeper  just  so  long-  as  he  has 
no  ambition  to  better  himself— just  so  long  as  he  has 
not  the  will-power  to  say  to  himselt :  "  1  will  better 
my  position  and  pay  "—and  the  brain-power  to  keep 
ihat  resolution. 

Without  realising  it,  we  become  slaves  and  victims 
10  procrastination — we  let  others  control  us,  instead 
of  ourselves  controlling  others.  We  let  pure  circum- 
stances shape  our  destiny ;  our  lives  become  an  ever- 
lasting succession  of  unhappy  fears  and  contemptible 
envy— all,  in  the  last  analysis,  due  to  one  fact 
alone— WE  HAVE  BECOME  TOO  LAZY 
TO   USE    OUR    OWN   WILLS. 


Young  man,  for  your  own  sake — 
for  your  own  future — for  your  own 
welfare — exercise  your  will  power 
now — make  a  resolution  tl\at  you 
will  "climb  the  ladder  of  life." 
Once  you  start,  you  will  find  the 
"  going  "   is   easy. 

Take  up  your  course  in  Accoun- 
tancy with  us  to-day.  MAKE  A 
START  I  The  present  age — aye! 
this  very  moment — is  a  serious  one 
for  you.     You  must  qualify. 


Under  our  skilled  and  experi- 
enced teaching  you  will  be  qualified 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

We  guarantee  success— or  con- 
tinue to  coach  you  free  until  you 
pass. 

Write  NOW  for  our  interesting 
and    instructive   book, 

"  ACCOUNTANCY.  " 

Free    to    all    ambitious   men. 

Send  your  name  and  address 
NOW-today. 


TTnTarm^ 


vJi/sr/?Ai/i5M/v  Co/^RESPONDENCE  Schools  L^o. 

COLUNS  HOUSE,  CDILINS  ST  AfELBOURN£\ 
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Better  Light — Better  Business 

Study    your    LIGHTING— that's    the    first   step 
toward  improving  trade. 

It's  the  store  or  theatre  MORE  BRILLIANTLY 
and  suitably  lighted  than  its  competitor  that 
attracts  the  greatest  number  of  possible  customers. 

You  CAN  have  better  lighting  at  LO\A^  COST 
with  the  big,  new,  high-efficiency 


These    big,  gas-filled  lamps    are  about  twice    as  efficient  as    the    smaller 
G-E  EDISON  in  common  use. 

Let  us  give  you  a  FREE  demonstration  of  the  new  1000  watt  G-E 
EDISON  lamp  which  requires  only  a  few  cents'  worthof  current  per  hour. 
Requires  practically  no  cleaning  or  attention.    Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

G-E  59 

Australian  General  Electric  Company 


Cr.  Queen  &  Little  Collins  Sts. 
MELBOURNE 


Cr.  Wentworth  Av.  &  Goulburn  St. 
SYDNEY 


Agents. 

CHAS.  ATKINS  &  CO.   (W.A.)  LTD.,  8g4  Hay  Street,  Perth,  W.A. 

ENGINEERING   SUPPLY    CO.    OF    AUSTRALASIA    LTD.,    Cr.    Edward    and 
Charlotte  Streets,  Brisbane. 

UNBEHAUN  &  JOHNSTONE  LTD.,  loo  Currie  Street,  Adelaide. 

OLIVER  &  OLIVER,  qs  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
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More  Like  a  Friend  Than  a  Motor  Car— Really 


<^brd 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car    in  existence    that  commands  unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and  advertisement    FREE    OF    CHARGE. 


Sole  Agents:    "TARR ANTS'' 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

104-112    Russell    Street 

Standard  Touring  Car,  £195.    Standard  Runabout,  £  1 85 
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SOMEWHERE    IN    FRANCE 


1 


>  r 


V      ^r^^ 


k    Somewhere  in  France  your  brothers,  sons,  relatives, 

j\!  ^>br  friends  are  fighting  powerful  foes.     Not  only  are 

ijl^/iliey  opposed   by   an  enemy  equipped   with  every 

^^death-dealing  device  knpwn  to  military  science,  but 

they  have  to  contend  with  another  opponent  whose 

attacks  are  even  more  insidious  and   whose  efforts 

are  unceasing^^'' General  Winter."  /   , 

CJ[he  MiiSiSity  Vest  has  proved  al  boon  and^  a  Vital 
/Necessity  toTnen  engaged  in  Trench  Warfare  during  . 
the  Winter  season,  and  to  send  an  Atistraliati  Soldier 
one  of  these  Garments  is  to  confer  a  personal  Benefit^ 

-^^     on  him  and  to  materially  assist  the  cause  of  th^  Allig^^^ 

The  garments  quoted  below  have  all  proved  theii* 
worth  in  actual  use  on  Active  Service. 

Sheepskin  Vests  -  14  6  |  Rabbit  Fur  Vests  - 15/- 


^', 


>■*" 

^>i{'  >,-<!!./— 


Wool  Back  and  Front.  Selected 
Pelts.  Warm,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

Tan  Leather  Vests,  IV - 


Soft,    Chrome   Tanned — Water- 
proof.      Khaki  or  Tweed  Lined. 


Specially  treated  tojrender  vermtnt 
proof.  Khaki  or  Tweed  Lined,' 
FtannelLined  17  6,  Waterproof  19?0 

Tan  Leather  C^ab^  30/ 


With    Half.Sleeves   ^    KhaVi    or 

Tweed  Lined.     Full  i$lMy4>^|   < 

For  an  Extra  Payment  of  1/3  in  the  case  of  Fur  or  Leather  V4sb-pW3pi 
the  Case  of  Sheepskin  Vests  lor  Leather  Ja<^tets— we  will  sew  Cai^effts 
in   Strong   White  Calico  and  forward  Post  Paid  to  th^  Addressee. 


;i JsLINCOLN,  STUART  &  CO.  PTY.  LTD. 

■  / .,.  iSpedalkty  in  Military  £qui^^^%^,, ,  ^  444-254^  FlitoJltei*  ijW^iMeJ^M^iriie     . 
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eEmpIoyei^ 
Ppottero- 

theBigitnZan! 


You  should  become  a 
TRAINED  man  — the 
man  the  employer  is 
on  the  look-out  for. 

Untrained  men  are  a 
drug  on  the  market 
— a  drag  to  them- 
selves and  all  con- 
nected with  them. 


The  employer's  16-worcl  ad.  in  the  daily  papers 
would  invoke  applications  from  hundreds  of  such,  but 
HIS  PROBLEM  is  how  to  get  the  man  TRAINED  FOR 
SPECIAL  WORK. 


Why  not  decide  that  YOU  will 
become  that  man  ?  It  means 
Better  Place,  Greater  Privilege — 
MORE  MONEY. 


flN0NG0()R250aX)RS£s^ 
flRETHERMLLOWIHC!- 


Write    TO-DAY    for    a    copy 
our  Illustrated  Handbook, 


of 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 


» 


and    will   tell   you  how 
obtain     a      responsible 


It  is  FREE, 

YOU     can 

position.         Your      own 

demand    QUICK    ACTION 


mterests 


Civil  EngiDr«rin{ 
Shire  Engineering 
Bridge  ConitructioD 
Surveying 

Declrical  Engineering 
Telegraphy,  Telepho«t 
Sleam  Engineering 
Wireless  Telegraphy 
Gas  and  Oil  Engines 
Suction  Gas  Plants 
Irrigation  Engineerinf 
Sanitary  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 
Chemistry,  Metallurfy 
Meduucal  Drawiai 


We  Successfully  Prepare  for  ALL 
Public  ExamiiMtioos 


JUST  TELL  US  WMffrY5U  Nn  WTUUriD  M 


i'lJ.'iUfStilH 


Bookkccpnig 
Shorthand,   Typgwiilkf 
Accountancy 
Commercial  La« 
JoaraaEta  litiii>>i 
Story  WritiBf 
Matltcmatks 
Language* 
Drawing,  8)ttstratiB| 
Architecture 
Architectural  Drawiog 
Building  CuostnictiM  A 

Estimalu^ 
Afrkiiltw* 


Stott's  Correspondence  College 

(Address  Nearest  Office) 

100  Russell  Street,   Melbourne.  Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 

M7  Pitt  Street,   Sydney.  Creek  Street,  Brisbane. 


BRINGING  IN  THE  HARVEST. 
Nurses  and  wounded  soldiers  assisted  the  farmers  to  bring  in  the  hay  in  England. 


WEIGHING  BABIES  AT  A  BABY  CIJNIC  IN   l-ONDON.  DURING  BABY  WEEK. 

>.Sce  page  3lfl. 


A  MASSIVE   GUN  POSITION  CAPTUREGD  FROM   THE   GERMANS  ON   THE   WEST  FRONT. 
Note  the  place  for  storing  ammunition. 


fc.  «  *-.  f    'V,  s 


ON  THE  WEST  FRONT. 
All  that  is  left  of  the  village  of  Wytschaete. 


ONE  OF  THE  FRENCH  TANKS. 
The  French  tanks  are  smaller  than  the  BritiBh,  more  flexible,  and  have  a  higher  speed. 


UNLOADING   BOMBS  FROM   A  PACK-HORSE   IN   FLANDERS. 
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September  8.  1917 
President  Wilson  Replies. 

President  Wilson's  reply  to  the  Pope's 
Note  has  not  been  received  here  .in  full, 
and  the  summaries  do  not  all  agree  about  its 
contents,  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  ad- 
ditional statements  concerning  the  American 
attitude,  it  certainly  clears  the  air.  The 
Allies  are  said  to  be  irLentire  accord  with 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  apparently  not  sending  a  separate 
reply  to  the  Pope.  America  did  not  accept 
the  Peace  Proposals  because,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  ''  The  Pope's  plan  would 
in\'olve  the  recuperation  of  the  German 
Government  to  a  strength  which  would 
necessitate  a  permanent  combination  of 
nations  against  Germany,  and  would  result 
in  abandoning  new-born  Russia  to  intrigue," 
but  he  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  crushing  of 
Germany  or  with  sending  her  to  a  trade 
Coventry  after  the  war  is  over.  ''  The 
aim  of  the  United  States  is  clearly  stated. 
She  believes  the  intolerable  wrongs  of  the 
German  Government  ought  to  be  repaired, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereignty  of 
any  people.  We  deem  inexpedient  and,  in 
the  end,  worse  than  futile,  such  proposals 
as  punitive  damages,  dismemberment  of 
Empires,  and  the  establishment  of  a  selfish, 
exclusive  economic  league." 


A   Peace  Without  Victory. 

He  rigidly  maintains  his  attitude  to- 
wards the  German  people — with  them  he  is 
not  at  war,  but  with  their  Government,  for 
he  says,  ""  We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the 
present  rulers  of  Germany  as  a  guaran- 
tee for  anything  enduring,  unless  it  is  ex- 
plicitly su])ported  by  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  will  and  purpose  of  the  German  people. 
Without  such  guarantees,  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, covenants  and  territorial  adjust- 
ments, if  made  by  Germany,  could  not  be 
depended  upon.  We  must  wait  new  evi- 
dence of  the  purpose  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Central  Empires.  God  grant  it  may  be 
given  soon."  In  further  explanation  of 
what  he  meant  by  this,  President  Wilson 
announced  that  America's  position  was  not 
that  the  Kaiser  and  his  dynasty  must  dis- 
appear before  peace  negotiations  could  be 
begun,  but  that  Hohenzollernism  must  go; 
in  other  words,  that  the  moment  the  people 
of  Germany  win  for  themselves  real  control 
of  their  Government  and  secure  direction  of 
public  affairs,  America  will  be  willing  to 
talk  peace.  ,  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  his 
reply  that  the  President  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trine of  ''  Peace  without  victory."  He  saw 
clearly  enough  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
such  an  end  if  the  Allies  did  not  get  the 
military  support  of  the  United  States,  there- 
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fore  he  entered  the  why.  But  he  evidently 
still  holds  the  view  be  expressed  in  his 
speech  to  the  Senate  that  "  peace  without 
victory  "  is  the  only  peace  that  will  stand. 
He  has  shown  himself  a  great  statesman, 
for  he  endeavours  to  remove  those  things 
which  have  caused  the  enemv  peoples  to  be- 
lieve that  the  object  of  the  Allies  is  to  crush 
them  utterly.  To  counteract  the  harm  that 
has  been  done  by  the  talk  about  the  disin- 
tegration of  Austria  and  Turkey,  he  de- 
clares definitely  that  he  regards  the 
dismemberment  of  Empires  as  worse 
than  futile.  He  dismisses  all  the  talk 
about  the  exacting  of  great  war  in- 
dernnities  from  a  prostrate  foe,  by  say- 
ing that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
punitive  damages.  He  sweeps  away  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Paris  Conference,  by  refusing 
to  countenance  the  establishment  of  a  selfish 
exclusive  economic  league. 

A   Real  Statesman. 

,  The  German  papers  assert  that  the  Presi- 
dent's reply  is  a  calculated  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  Teutonic  peoples  to  revolt  against 
their  rulers,  and  it  certainly  has  as  object 
the  urging  of  them  to  seize  control  of  affairs 
by    legitimate   means.      Various    statements 
of  the  Allies  have  had  the  same  object  in 
view — the  blockade  has  no  other — but,  as 
Norman  Angell  points  out,  no  Allied  leaders 
have  held  out    any    hope  to  the    Teutonic 
peoples  that  if  they  did  take  hold  of  things 
themselves    Allied  armies    would    not    still 
strive   to    crush    them  in    the   field.  Allied 
leagues  would    not    shut    them  out  of    the 
trade  of  the  world,  Allied  statesmen  would 
not    parcel    out   their    countries      as     they 
thought  fit.     It  is  left  to  President  Wilson 
to  do  this.     He,  it  is  true,  refuses  to  talk 
peace  until  he  can  do  so  with  real  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  but  he  definitely  as- 
sures those    people    that    he  will  not  be    a 
party   to   forcing  them  to   pay   a   great   in- 
demnity, will  not  agree  to  the  partition  of 
their  countries,  or  agree  to  an  economic  boy- 
cott being    instituted    against    them     after 
peace     has    been     made.        If    once     the 
Germans  and  their  Allies,  not  the  Govern- 
ments but  the  peoples,  were  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  allies  would  not  take  imme- 
diate adA-antage   of    internal    dissension   to 
win  a  military  victory,  and  work  their  will 
on  a  disunited  ,nation,  there  is  good  hope 
that    the    liberal    elements  in  the    Central 
Empires  would   be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  general  war  weariness,  and  secure  for 
the  people  a  dominant  voice  in  affairs. 


Jettisoning  the  Paris*  Conference. 

But,   so  long  as  the  militarists  can  show 
the  people  the  declarations  of  the  Allies  con- 
cerning what  they  intend  to  do  w^hen  once 
victorious,  so  long  must  the  people  be  con- 
vinced   that  only    by   whole-heartedly    sup- 
porting those  who  are  directing  the  military 
operations  and  those  in  charge  of  Germany's 
foreign  policy,  can  they  hope    to    preserve 
their  territories  and  secure,  after  the  war,  a 
share  of  the  world's  trade.     Defeat  of  Ger- 
many on  the  battlefield  as  expounded  by  the 
Allies  means  loss  of  territory,  loss  of  unity, 
the  payment  of  heavy  indemnities  and  loss 
of  world  markets,  and  the  Allies  refuse  to 
talk  peace  until  they  have  won  a  militarv 
victory.     To'  avoid  this  fate,  every  German 
and    Austrian    will    undoubtedly   fight    bit- 
terly.    But  President  Wilson  assures  them 
that  if   they   democratise  their  Government 
he  will  agree  to  a  Peace  Conference,   and 
tells  them  that  there  is  to  be  no  heavy  in- 
demnity, that  their   Empires  are  not  to  be 
dismembered,  that  the  world's  markets  will 
be  open  to  them.      The  President's  is  the 
first  real  attempt  to  help  the  German  people 
to    help  themsehes.      His    the    first    voice; 
which     has     told     them      that      if      they 
succeed    in    getting    control   of  their  own 
affairs  disaster  will  not  overwhelm  them.    It 
would    be  interesting,     ho\ve\'er,    to     know 
just  what  the  President  means  by  the  aboli- 
tion of    Hohenzollernism.      Would    he    be 
satisfied  if  the    Kaiser's    prerogatives    and 
power  were  curtailed  until  the  German  Em- 
peror occupied  a  position  analogous  to  that 
of  King  George?     Would  he  regard  it    as 
sufficient  if  the  Reichstag   secured    for  it- 
self a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  would  he  go  further  and  insist 
upon  the  creation  of  governing  bodies  simi- 
lar to  the  Houses  of  Congress? 

Parliament   No   Control  of  Foreign   Affairs. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  Great  Bri- 
tain as  the  most  democratically  governed 
country  in  the  world,  and  yet  actuallv  the 
people  have  no  direct  voice  in  deciding' 
whether  there  shall  be  war  or  not,  nor  have 
their  representatives  in  Parliament  anv  con- 
trol over  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  can  make,  has  again  and  again 
made,  secret  treaties  which  practically  bind 
Great  Britain  to  go  to  war  should  certain 
circumstances  arise.  It  is  even  possible  for 
Poreign  Secretaries  to  give  the  impression 
that  treaties  do  not  exist  when,  all  the 
time,  they  do;  treaties  which  compel  inter- 
ference by  force  in  European  matters  whe- 
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ther  the  people  would  or  no.  To  bring 
Germany  into  line  with  England,  so  far  as 
foreign  policy  is  concerned,  it  would  only 
1^  necessary  to  have  the  foreign  Minister 
and  his  colleagues  elected  as  members  of  the 
Reichstag  instead  of  having  them  appointed 
by  the  Kaiser.  British  statesmen  refer  in- 
ternational matters  to  Parliament  no  more 
than  do  German  statesmen  to  the  Reichstag. 
Both  are  at  present  free  to  conclude  treaties 
and  enter  into  binding  agreements  unknown 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In 
America  it  is  different.  The  Senate  has  the 
right  of  revising  all  treaties,  and  time  and 
again  has  blocked  their  conclusion. 

What  is  Democratic  Control? 

Tt  is  admitted  that  on  the  whole  the 
Reichstag  is  as  representative  of  the  German 
ptx)ple  as  is  Parliament  of  the  British.  In 
both  countries  redistribution  schemes  are 
badly  wanted  ;  in  neither  have  women  the 
vote.'  The  Upper  House  in  Germany  is, 
however,  almost  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  Prussia,  and  this  House  dominates 
the  situation.  In  England  there  is  a  House 
of  Lords  which,  in  times  of  peace,  is  as 
absolutely  dominated  by  the  Conservative 
Party  as  the  Bundesrath  ds  by  Prussia.  It 
actually  rej>resents  the  people  of  Britain  as 
little  as  does  the  Upper  House  of  Germany. 
The  President  can  hardly,  therefore,  insist 
ui>on  an  elective  Upi^er  House  replacing  the 
Bundesrath.  Presumably  what  he  desires 
is  that  the  Reichstag  shall  have  the  right  of 
appointing  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and 
that  the  Kaiser  shall  give  up  that  right. 
Yet  when  you  come  to  look  into  it,  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  which  is  nominally  sup- 
posed to  have  the  right  of  appointing  Minis- 
ters, subject  to  the  King's  ap]>roval,  has 
really  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Half  the  mem- 
l^Ts  as  a  rule  do  not  approve  the  appoint- 
ments made,  and  the  other  half  are  not 
asked  their  opinions,  but  ha^■e  to  approve, 
whatever  their  leader  cares  to  do.  How- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ger- 
man people  could,  in  some  wav.  get  a  far 
greater  say  in  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try than  they  have  at  present. 
The   Effect  in   Germany. 

In  summing  up  President  Wilson's  reply 
one  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  most  states- 
manlike utteiance  which  has  yet  come  from 
t!ie  Allied  side,  cannot  but  rejoice  that  it 
does  not  bang  the  door  on  peace  and 
cannot  but  feel  glad  that  the  head 
of  the  American  nation  gives  the  Pope  the 
credit  for  originating  his  own  Note,  and 
realises  that  he  earnestly   desires   a  stable, 


enduring  peace.  That  the  Pontiff  does  not 
regard  the  President's  answer  as  barring  the 
door  against  peace  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  engaged  in  drawing  up  another  pro- 
posal. What  one  may  well  wonder  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  President's  pronouncement 
in  Germany.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
German  people  will  not  get  it  in  full,  just 
as  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  British 
]>eople  do  not  get  German  statements  in 
full.  The  military  people  are  in  command 
in  Germany,  and  if  they  think  the  Presi- 
dent's replv  would  endanger  their  position 
thev  naturallv  would  take  measures  to  pre- 
\-ent  that  reply  being  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  One 
gathers,  however,  from  the  German  news- 
paper comments,  that  the  reply  was  pub- 
lished in  full.  This  suggests  either  that 
the  Government  of  the  Kaiser  considers  the 
j>eople  will  remain  con\inced  that  their  only 
hope  of  safety  lies  in  supporting  Prussian 
militarism,  or  that  it  expects  to  win  a  peace 
with  victory. 

The  Pope  to  Make  New  Proposal. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  single  message  from 
the  President  would  be  able  to  outweigh  the 
many  previous  declarations  of  Allied  states- 
men, and  there  will  obviously  have  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  repetition  before  the  enemy 
peoples  wake  up  to  the  new  situation  which 
the  incoming  of  the  United  States  has 
created.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Allied  coun- 
tries, the  significance  of  his  declaration 
must  be  speedily  realised,  for  the  Allies  are 
fully  aware  of  the  dominant  position 
America  now  occupies  in  their  councils, 
owing  to  the  collapse  of  Russia  and  to 
her  control  of  the  raw  jKoducts  of  the 
world.  Although  we  still  lack  information 
concerning  the  exact  war  aims  of  the 
Allies,  we  now  have  definite  knowledge 
of  what  they  do  not  intend  to  do.  This  is 
negative  information,  but  highly  important 
all  the  same.  If  Germany  would  announce 
in  equally  definite  fashion  what  she  does 
not  propose  to  do,*  we  would  ha^^e  almost 
reached  a  general  basis  of  agreement  on 
which  peace  talk  could  be  based.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Pope  in  his  new  proposal 
will  endeavour  to  induce  Germany  to  de- 
clare some  negati\es  as  positively  as  has 
President  Wilson.  Let  us  hope  he  will  suc- 
ceed. 

Italian  Successes. 

The  Italian  offensive  on  the  Izonso  front 
continues  to  be  pushed  with  unabated 
vigour.       The   capture    of     the    important 
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Stronghold  of  Monte  Santo  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  next  ''  impregnable  " 
fortress — Monte  San  Gabriele.  By  taking 
these  two  positions  Count  Cadorna  hap  re- 
lieved Gorz  from  Austrian  bombardment 
That  the  Italians  have  brilliantly  car- 
ried out  what  seemed  to  be  an  almost 
impossible  task  is  clear,  but  whilst, 
bv  so  doing,  they  secured  new  posi- 
tions and  made  safe  those  they  took  last 
year,  their  victory  has  advanced  them 
little  on  the  way  towards  Trieste.  1 
hesitate  to  say  this,  because  it  might  be 
twisted  into  an  assertion  that  the  Italian 
achie^'ement  was  not  a  wonderful  one. 
From  a  purely  military  point  of  view  the 
Italians  have  done  magnificently.  To  take 
such  heavily  fortified  positions  in  face  of 
tremendous  Austrian  resistance  was  an  al- 
most incredible  feat,  but  the  map  shows  that 
this  advance,  won  at  such  desperate  eff(-)rt 
and  by  the  display  of  such  brilliant  valour, 
is  not  in  the  direction  of  Trieste,  shows  that 
behind  the  hills  won  are  higher  and  more 
formidable  ranges.  To  take  these  will  re- 
quire still  greater  effort,  and  that  way 
Trieste  does  not  lie.  Before  it  can  be  reached 
the  defences  of  the  Carso  Plateau  must  be 
stormed,  Hermada  must  fall.  Over  two 
weeks  ago  this  place  was  invested,  but 
though  naval  guns  have  thundered  against 
it  and  shells  from  heavy  batteries  have 
rained  upon  it  ever  since,  the  hill  is  still 
untaken. 

Further  Progress  Unlikely. 

Meanwhile  Austrian  reinforcements  are 
obviously  pouring  across  Hungary  from  the 
Roumanian  front.  Guns  and  men  are  being 
rushed  up  by  the  enemy  to  hold  the  ap- 
proaches to  Trieste.  Hitherto  the  Italians 
have  had  the  advantage  in  numbers,  if  not 
in  guns,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Aus- 
trians  have  held  their  Italian  fronts  with 
comparatively  few  men.  There  was  nothing 
for  them  to  gain  by  attacking;  they  were 
content  to  sit  tight  and  l^t  the  Italians  take 
the  offensive.  It  was  purely  a  defensive  war 
so  far  as  the  Austrians  were  concerned. 
Their  main  forces  were  necessarily  concen- 
trated on  the  Russian  front.  The  drive 
of  General  Korniloff  forced  them  to  hasten 
troops  eastwards,  and  the  offensive  against 
Roumania  kept  them  there.  Clearly, 
though,  the  attempt  to  capture  the  Rou- 
manian army  has  been  abandoned,  the  Rus- 
sian threat  has  vanished,  and  the  Austrian 
leaders  must  have  plenty  of  men  to  spare  for 
the  Italian  front.  That  being  the  case,  it 
is  evident  enough  that  the  task  before  our 


Allies  is  increasing  in  difficulty,  not  becom- 
ing more  easy.  Thev  have  to  operate  from 
ground  just  won ;  thev  have  to  overcome 
still  more  formidable  defences ;  they  have 
to  meet  an  entrenched  enemy  as  numerous 
as  themselves,  amply  provided  with 
machine  guns  and  cannon. 

The  Absurd  Napoleon  Parallel. 

Enthused  by  the  Italian  victories  critics 
are  talking  of  Count  Cadorna  emulating 
Napoleon,  and  marching  on  Vienna.  There 
have  been  mofe  ridiculous  statements  made 
concerning  what  shou.ld  be  done  in  this  year 
of  woe,  1 91 7,  because  of  something  Napo- 
leon did  over  a  century  ago  than  one  can 
keep  count  of  !  Just  because  the  mighty 
Emperoir  went  to  Moscow  and  got  trapped 
there,  we  are  assured  a  German  advance  on 
Petrograd  would  spell  enemy  disaster.  Just 
because  the  great  Pro- Consul  smashed  the 
Austrians  in  the  Sugana  Valley,  we  were 
told  to  expect  the  Italians  to  do  likewi.se. 
Just  because  he  crossed  the  Izonso  and 
marched  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Vienna, 
through  a  hostile  country,  we  are  expected 
to  believe  that  the  brilliant  Italian  com- 
mander could  follow  his  example.  Nothing 
is  more  fatal  than  to  try  and  apply  Napo- 
leonic achievements  to  modern  warfare. 
Plenty  of  people  try  to  do  it,  and  that  is 
why  many  reputations  have  been  ruined. 
Such  critics  forget  the  railways,  the  trenches, 
the  machine  guns ;  are  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  war  to-day  is  as  much  like  war  in 
1800  as  a  motor  is  like  a  jaunting  car. 
Bonaparte  won  his  way  to  Vienna  at  Man- 
tua, at  Bassana,  and  at  Tivoli  in  Venetia. 
Having  smashed  the  Austrian  armies  there 
he  marched,  almost  unopposed,  through  the 
wild  mountains  of  Steirmark  and  Semmer- 
ing  on  Vienna.  In  the  open  warfare  of 
those  days  the  French  soldier,  thanks  to  his 
wonderful  marching  power,  enabled  Bona- 
parte to  count  on  victory,  even  if  his  foes 
outnumbered  him  two  to  one.  To-day  a 
single  company  entrenched  in  rocky  coun- 
try, could  hold  up  an  army  with  machine 
guns,  and  railways  would  rush  up  reinforce- 
ments in  a  few  hours. 

In  the  Machine   Warfare  of  To-day. 

The  machine  gun  and  other  mechanical 
purveyors  of  death  have  finally  done  away 
with  individual  superiority.  Nowhere  can 
it  be  said  to-day  that  the  soldiers  of  any  one 
nation  are  equal  to  two  of  any  other. 
Napoleon's  men,  by  their  extreme  mobility, 
were  able  to  march  round  their  enemies  and 
throw  a  double  force  at  any   point  before 
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the  slower  moving  fee  could  get  reinforce- 
ments there.  Frederick's  veterans  were 
such  stubborn  fighters  that  he  never  hesitated 
to  attack  greatly  superior  forces.  Welling- 
ton's troops  in  Spain  did  some  extraordin- 
arv  things  against  the  French,  and  the  Ger- 
mans in  1870  won  Sedan  with  their  feet, 
and  outmarched  the  French  again  and 
again.  But  nowadays  a  soldier  marches  as 
little  as  possible ;  he  is  conveyed  by  train 
more  quickly.  He  does  not  require  to  be  a 
skilled  swordsman  and  dead  shot.  He  sits 
in  a  trench,  and  turns  the  handle  of  a 
machine  gun  or  sprays  bullets  from  a  I^ewds 
rifle.  To  attack  requires  terrific  artillery 
fire  and  great  superiority  in  numbers. 
Napoleon's  little  armies  would  be  wiped  out 
did  they  attempt  to-day  what  they  so  bril- 
liantly performed  a  hundred  years  ago.  To 
draw  parallels  between  his  campaigns  and 
those  of  to-day  is  utterly  absurd. 

To  Petrograd? 

I  have  often  discussed,  in  these  pages, 
the  possibility  of  the  Germans  making  an 
attempt  to  reach  Petrograd,  and  suggested 
that  this  was  a  perfectly  feasible  enterprise. 
But  the  object  of  such  a  foray,  which  was 
obvious  in  the  days  of  the  Tsardom,  has 
now  vanished.  The  seizing  of  Petrograd 
last  year  would  have  paralysed  Russia,  but 
the  Revolution  ha\ing  done  that,  the  Ger- 
mans have  no  need  to  take  the  capital  and 
cripple  the  production  of  war  materials 
which  are  largely  made  in  the  factories  in 
and  about  Petrograd.  If,  then,  the  enemy 
do  attempt  to  possess  themselves  of  the  city 
the  object  they  have  in  view  must  be  different 
from  that  which  would  have  actuated  them 
last  year.  The  loss  of  the  capital  in  a  Tsar- 
ruled  Russia  w^ould  have  fatally  crippled 
the  country ;  the  loss  of  Petrograd  now 
would  mean  little  more  than  the  removal  of 
the  Provisional  Government  to  Moscow, 
apart,  of  course,  from  the  direct  l:>enefit  the 
Germans  would  get  by  securing  large  sup- 
plies of  copper,  rubber,  and  the  like ;  and 
the  complete  immunity  it  would  give  them 
from  Russian  naval  attack  in  the  Baltic, 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  1  do  not  anticipate 
any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  march  through  the  Baltic  provinces 
to  Petrograd.  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
they  may  endeavour  to  strike  at  the  capital 
with  their  fleet,  wdth  the  object  of  inducing 
the  Russians  to  make  peace  in  order  to  save 
it.  They  would  not,  that  is  to  say,  try  to 
cxxupy  the  city,  but  would  threaten  to  de- 
stroy it.  At  first  we  were  told  that  the  Rus- 
sians    had     retired     from      Riga      without 


})utting  up  much  of  a  fight,  but  later 
accounts  agree  that  they  struggled  furi- 
ously to  prevent  the  enemy  seizing  the 
coveted  prize.  But  all  their  heroism' 
was  of  no  avail.  Why?  For  the  same 
reason  that  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had  to 
abandon  Poland,  for  the  same  reason  that 
Korniloff's  drive  collapsed — lack  of  guns^ 
and  shells,  and  war  material  generally.  The 
Russian  collapse  before  the  German  drive  is 
evidently  due  not  to  lack  of  discipline  and 
will,  but  to  lack  of  guns,  and  that  lack  can- 
not be  quickly  repaired. 

Advance  Without  Increasing  Front. 

It  is  generally  assumed  tliat,  bv  jnishing 
on  beyond  Riga,  the  Germans  are  increas- 
ing the  length  of  front  they  will  have  to 
hold,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  if  they  ad- 
vanced to  Petrograd  itself  thev  would 
lengthen  their  battle  front  by  over  300 
miles.  Actually,  however,  that  is  not  the 
case,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  the  enemy 
to  completely  overrun  Livonia  and  Esthonia, 
take  Reval,  and  secure  complete  control  o\er 
the  southern  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, without  appreciably  adding  to  the 
front  they  would  have  to  hold.  This  sounds 
rather  surprising,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  have  hitherto  been  def^^nding 
a  line  from  Dwinsk,  120  miles  south-east  of 
Riga,  to  Schlock,  a  place  on  the  Gulf  30 
miles  east  of  the  port.  From  the  Gulf  of 
Riga  to  Dwinsk,  therefore,  the  enemy  have 
had  to  guard  a  front  over  150  miles  long. 
From  Dwinsk  to  Pskoff,  on  the  lake  of  that 
name,  is  only  140  miles.  This  lake,  and 
the  larger  one  of  Peipu,  form  a  natural 
defence  for  another  80  miles,  and  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Peipu  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  is  30  miles.  Thus  a  front  from 
Dwinsk  through  Pskoff  to  the  Gulf  would 
require  defending  for  only  170  miles,  but 
20  miles  more  than  the  old  Riga  line,  and 
yet  by  thus  swinging  northwards  from 
Dwinsk,  the  enemy  would  secure  two  more 
provinces,  and  completely  paralyse  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  offer  a  direct  and  constant  threat 
at  Petrograd  itself.  It  is  significant  that 
the  German  pursuit  of  the  Russians  is  fol- 
lowing a  line  due  east  of  Riga,  has  ob- 
viously as  object  not  so  much  the  chasing 
of  the  Russian  forces  northwards  as  the 
outflanking  of  the  army  which  is  still  hold- 
ing the  line  from  Jacobstadt  to  Dwinsk. 
Already  the  German  cavalry  is  70  miles 
east  of  Riga,  and  the  position  of  the  Rus- 
sians along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dvina  to 
Dwinsk  is  serious.  They  will  be  forced  to 
fall     back,     not     to     the     north,     but    to 
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I  he  east,  and  immediately  they  do  so  the 
Russian  troops  in  Livonia  will  be  in  diffi- 
cult case,  would  have  trouble  in  escaping 
from  the  German  trap,  might  even  have  to 
retire  further  north  into  Esthonia,  from 
which  retreat  could  only  be  effected  through 
The  30-mile-wide  neck  between  Lake  Peipu 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Assuming  that  the  Germans  really  do  in- 
tend to  seize  these  two  Baltic  provinces,  they 
would  certainly  attempt  to  secure  control 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  wdth  their  navy. 
Whether  they  can  do  so  or  not  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Russian 
sailors.  We  know  that  Kronstadt  has  de- 
fied the  Provisional  Government,  that  many 
naval  officers  have  been  murdered  there,  and 
that  the  place  is  in  the  hands  of  the  extrem- 
ists, who  have  appointed  an  ordinary  sea- 
man a»s  their  leader.  But  the  main  fleet  is 
not  at  Kronstadt,  but  at  Sveaborg.  the  port 
of  Helsingfors.  and  we  have  little  in- 
formation about  what  has  happened  at 
that  place.  Re[x>rts  have  come  through 
to  the  effect  that  the  sailors  killed  the 
High  Admiral  and  many  officers,  but 
these  rumours  have  not  been  officially 
confirmed.  The  fact  though,  that 
there  was,  on  this  occasion,  no  opposi- 
tion at  all  to  the  German  fleet  in  the  Gulf 
of  Riga,  suggests  that  the  Russian  sailors 
are  out  of  hand.  If  that  be  indeed  so,  then 
the  enemy  could  probably  force  their  w-ay 
into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  if  not  to  Petro- 
grad  itself.  Assuming  that  the  Rus- 
sian sailors  did  not  attempt  to  stop 
tlie  Germans  from  sweeping  for  mines 
in  the  entrance,  did  not  sally  forth 
with  torpedo  boats  and  submarines,  it  is 
\ery  doubtful  if  the  pow^erf ul  forts  of  Reva! 
and  Sveaborg  could  alone  pre\'ent  German 
warships  from  passing  into  the  Gulf.  It 
would,  however,  not  be  safe  for  the  enemy 
ships  to  steam  through,  leaving  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  intact  behind  them,  unless  the 
Germans  were  pretty  certain  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  it.  If  they  either  de- 
stroyed the  fleet,  captured  it,  or  bottled  it 
up,  their  command  of  the  Gulf  w'ould  be 
establdshed,  and  clearly,  if  they  wished  to 
take  Estonia  and  Livonia,  they  would  at 
once  land  troops  at  Narwa,  and  secure  the 
neck  of  land  between  lake  and  gulf. 
As  a  Lever  for  a  Separate  Peace. 

Once  Kronstadt  capitulates,  or  re- 
mains neutral,  Petrograd  is  left  de- 
fenceless against  enemy  attacks  by  sea. 
The     danger     is      that      the      Provisional 


Government  seems  to  ha\e  no  control 
over  the  sailors  of  the  fleet,  who  have 
apparently  taken  command  of  the  ships,  and 
it  is  also  unfortunate  that,  whilst  the  ad- 
vancing German  armies  threaten  the  Rus- 
sian forts  and  troops  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Gulf,  the  northern  shore  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Finns,  who  thus  far  have 
taken  no  part  w^hatever  in  the  struggle  and, 
since  the  Russian  revolution,  ha\e  shown 
a  decided  desire  to  win  complete  independ- 
ence. Under  these  circumstances  the 
chances  of  the  Russians  being  able  to  pre- 
vent the  German  warships  from  forcing  an 
entrance  into  the  Gulf  would  seem  to  be 
slight.  As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  Ger- 
man campaigns  in  Russia  are  now  governed 
more  by  political  than  by  military  considera- 
tions. Owing  to  the  disorganised  state  of 
the  Russian  armies,  their  evident  lack  of 
war  material  and  guns,  the  Germans  could 
probably  advance  at  any  point  where  they 
cared  to  concentrate  sufficient  forces.  It  is 
not  then  a  question  of  whether  they  could 
march  to  Petrograd  and  overcome  Russian 
opposition  on  the  way.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  such  an  expedition  would 
force  Russia  to  make  a  separate  peace  or 
not.  For  this  purpose  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  threat  of  a  naval  bombardment  would 
\je  just  as  efficacious  as  the  investment  of 
the  place  by  an  army,  and  therefore,  whilst 
I  do  anticipate  an  attempt  h>eing  made  to 
get  Petrograd  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy 
fleet,  1  do  not  look  for  a  land  campaign 
whose  object  is  to  reach  the  capital.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  loss  of  Petrograd  would 
in<Iuce  the  present  leaders  of  Russia  to  make 
a  separate  peace,  but  new  leaders  may  arise 
at  any  moment. 

The  Significance  of  the  Petrograd  Elections. 

Very  significant  indeed  is  the  result  of  the 
municipal  election  in  Petrograd.  It  is  prob- 
ably symptomatic  of  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen when  the  elections  for  the  Duma  are 
held  on  the  liberal  franchise  proposed,  it 
will  be  rememtyered  that  when  the  first 
Duma  was  elected,  it  was  found  that  so 
manv  advanced  Liberals  and  Socialists  had 
been  returned,  who  demanded  such  drastic 
reforms,  that  the  Parliament  proved  un- 
workable. It  was,  therefore,  dissolved,  and 
a  new  election  w^as  held  on  a  restricted  fran- 
chise. If  the  plans  for  the  Duma  election 
on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  are  put 
through,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the 
extremists  will  have  a  great  majority.  They 
promise  to  create  something  like  an  earthly 
paradise    in    Russia,    and    the   voters  know 
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that  the  other  side  has  failed  to  do  this, 
and  plump  for  the  extremist.  We  have  been 
told  in  cables  and  by  correspondents  that 
the  Maximalists,  though  the  most  nodsy 
party  of  all,  had  little  real  following. 
The  Petrograd  elections  dispel  that  illusion. 
The  result  of  the  voting  was  that  73  Revo- 
lutionary Socialists  were  returned,  69  Maxi- 
malists, and  only  44  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats. That  is  to  say,  on  the  municipal 
council  of  the  capital  there  are  142  ex- 
tremists and  but  44  moderates. 

JV  Dictatorship  and  Its  Consequences. 

The  Maximalists,  it  is  said,  desire  to 
make  peace  with  Germany,  so  that  they 
can  be  left  free  to  reform  Russda.  The 
^Revolutionary  Socialists  are,  so  it  is  said, 
more  concerned  with  the  creation  of  a  Rus- 
sian republic  than  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  Constitutional  Democrats 
alone  heartily  approve  of  the  vigorous  con- 
tinuation of  the  struggle.  If,  then,  we  may 
take  Petrograd  as  representative  of  other 
great  cities  in  Russia,  we  cannot  but  have 
great  misgivings  concerning  the  possibility 
■of  the  upset  of  the  present  Government,  and 
the  substitution  of  another  which  would  not 
•regard  it  as  its  first  duty  to  fight  Germany, 
might  even  make  an  enemy  threat  at  Petro- 
grad an  excuse  for  concluding  a  separate 
peace  wdth  the  enemy.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  German  threat  against  Petrograd 
may  have  the  same  result  as  the  invasion  of 
France  did  after  the  French  Revolution,  but 
the  situations  are  hardly  analogus.  It  is 
almost  certain,  though,  that  the  Provisional 
•Government,  grievously  frightened  by  the 
German  onfall,  will  give  some  General — 
presumably  Korniloff — complete  control  of 
all  measures  of  defence.  This  would  in- 
volve command  of  railways,  and  of  all  the 
resources  of  Russia.  That  is  to  say  that,  in 
their  emergency,  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising to  find  the  revolutionary  leaders  ac- 
quiescing in  what  would  be  virtually  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  But  whilst  the  leaders 
might  do  this,  would  the  Maximalists  and 
the  Socialists  1  If  they  do — well  and  good. 
If  they  do  not,  internal  strife  would  seem 
to  be  inevitable. 

Yet  Another  Scheme  for  Poland. 

I  have  suggested,  at  various  times  during 
the  last  two  years,  that  the  liberation  of 
Poles  and  Slavs  from  oppressive  yoke  in 
-Central  Europe  might  be  effected  by  the  crea- 
tion of  separate  kingdoms  like  Austria  and 
Hungary,  which  would  be  united  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  as  Austria  and  Hungary  are. 


but  so  far  as  internal  affairs  were  concerned 
would  enjoy  complete  liberty.  The  Empire 
of  Austria  would  become  a  triple  or  quad- 
ruple kingdom,  with  each  State  ruled  by 
the  same  king,  who  would  be  Austrian  Em- 
peror on  the  same  principle  that  the  dual 
kingdom  is  governed  to-day.  Cables  from 
Switzerland  suggest  that  this  scheme  is 
going  to  be  tried,  so  far  as  Poland  is  con- 
cerned at  any  rate.  Attempts  to  create  a 
united  independent  Poland  under  a  king  of 
its  own  have  apparently  failed,  owing  it  is 
said  to  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
rival  claims  of  Germany  and  Austria  to 
dominate  the  proposed  kingdom.  Now. 
therefore,  Russian  Poland  is  to  be  cut  up. 
nine-tenths  of  it  will  go  to  Austria  and  one- 
lenth  to  Prussia.  The  Austrian  share  w^ill 
be  united  to  Galicia,  and  formed  into  a  new 
kingdom,  of  which  the  Austrian  Emperor 
will  occupy  the  throne.  This  recreated 
Poland  wnil  have  the  same  share  in  the  say 
in  Imperial  affairs  as  have  Austria  and 
Hungary  at  present.  Its  army,  like  theirs, 
will  be  subject  to  Imperial  control,  but  in 
other  respects  it  will  enjoy  entire  freedom 
just  as  they  do. 

What  Will  B9  Prussia's  Share? 

It  wo'uld  be  interesting  to  know  which 
portion  of  this  unhappy  land  Prussia  is  to 
have.  Presumably,  if  she  is  satisfied  with 
one-tenth,  it  will  be  the  province  of  Su- 
walki,  which,  although  part  of  Russian 
Poland,  is  almost  isolated  from  it  in  the 
extreme  north.  It  marches  with  the  eastern 
boundary  of  East  Prussia,  and  is  sundered 
from  Russia  by  the  river  Niemen,  on  which 
are  the  notable  fortresses  of  Kovno  and 
Grodno.  This  would  leave  Poland  proper 
to  be  united  with  Galicia.  The  river  Bug 
would  form  the  frontier  with  Russia,  and 
the  new  kingdom  would  cover  74,000 
square  miles,  supporting  a  population  of 
20,000,000.  Hungary  is  125,000  square 
miles,  and  has  a  population  of  20,000,000 
only.  The  new  State  would  be  frontiered 
on  the  north  by  East  Prussia,  on  the  west 
by  Posen  and  Silesia,  011  the  south  by 
the  Carpathians,  and  on  the  east  by  Russia. 
If  the  Austrian  Emperor  endeavours  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  southern  Slavs  by 
creating  yet  another  independent  kingdom 
within  the  empire,  this  would  no  doubt  com- 
prise Croatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, Montenegro,  Old  Serbia,  and  Nor- 
thern Albania,  a  union  of  States  of  some 
61,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
oif  about  10,000,000.  The  Allies  are  de- 
termined to  make  Poland  independent,  but 
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if  they  get  that  independence  under  the 
Austrian  eagles,  and  the  Poles  themselves 
approve,  a  difficult  situation  would  be  cre- 
ated for  the  Peace  Conference.  Concerning 
the  South  Slav  State,  the  Allies  are,  of 
course,  pledged  to  restore  Serbia  and  her 
Karageorgevitch  dynasty. 

How  Austria  is  Governed. 

In  view  of  the  announcement  from  Swit- 
zerland, it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
recall  the  terms  of  the  Ausgleich,  which 
regulates  the  relations  of  the  two  indepen- 
dent States,  Hungary  and  Austria,  as 
parts  of  a  common  empire.  According  to 
this  agreement  the  two  States  are  perfectly 
independent  of  each  other.  Each  has  its 
own  constitution,  its  legislative  power,  and 
its  own  executive  departments.  There  is, 
however,  close  political  connection  between 
the  two  through  the  identity  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  community  of  certain  de- 
partments of  State  affairs.  These  are 
foreign  affairs,  military  and  naval  affairs, 
and  finance  relating  to  commo-n  affairs. 
For  these  three  purposes  there  are  com 
mon  Ministries.  There  is  not  an  elected 
Federal  Parliament,  but  "delegations" 
from  the  State  Parliaments  meet  annually 
and  deal  with  common  matters.  In  these 
delegations  there  are  twenty  members 
selected  from  the  Hungarian  Upper  House 
and  twenty  from  the  Austrian,  forty  from 
the  Hungarian  Lower  House,  and  an  equal 
number  from  the  Austrian.  The  two  lots 
do  not  meet  in  common,  but  deliberate  in- 
dependently of  each  other.  Only  when 
they  do  not  agree  in  their  conclusions — 
after  three  attempts  so  to  do — do  they  sit 
together.  Even  then  they  do  not  discuss 
matters,  but  settle  them  by  vote.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  political  union  there  is  a  com- 
mercial one.  There  is  freetrade  betw^eeri 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  coinage,  weights 
and  measures  are  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries. There  is  common  diplomatic  and 
consular  representation  abroad.  The  Aus- 
trian Parliament  consists  of  an  Upper 
and  Lower  House ;  the  former  is  much 
like  the  British  House  of  Lords,  with  the 
addition  that  the  Emperor  can  create  life 
members,  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  science  or  art,  or  who  have 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  State.  The 
Lower  House  is  elected  by  universal  suff- 
rage. It  consists  of  516  members,  of  whom 
io'6  come  from  Galicia.  The  Hungarian 
Parliament  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
British.  The  Upper  House  consists  of 
Peers,   and  the  Lower  is  elected  on  a  less 


liberal  franchise  than  the  Austrian,  the 
qualifications  required  being  almost  similar 
to  those  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Shipping  Scandal  in  U.S.A. 

The  unfortunate  dispute  which  occurred 
in  the  United  States  between  Mr.  Den- 
man,  Chairman  of  the  Government  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  General  Goethals,  man- 
ager of  the  Emergency  F'leet  Corporation, 
has  been  solved  by  President  Wilson,  who 
cut  the  Gord'an  knot  by  dismissing  both 
men.  Their  differences  have,  however,  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  construction  of 
those  thousand  wooden  ships,  and  the  steel 
ones,  too,  on  which  the  Allies  were  said 
to  largely  rely  to  defeat  the  German  sub- 
marine blockade.  When  the  United  States 
first  entered  the  war  the  question  was  asked 
how  could  the  Americans  best  help,  and  the 
answer  given  was,  "'  Give  us  ships,  ships, 
and  \et  more  ships."  Whereupon  we  were 
told  of  the  strenuous  efforts  which  were 
being  made  in  the  shipyards  of  America, 
heard  about  standardised  wooden  ships, 
the  timbers  for  which  were  beinc:  fashioned 
in  thousands  of  sawmills  all  over  the 
States.  Those  who  remembered  that  wood 
needs  to  be  seasoned,  and  that  standard 
designs  cannot  be  agreed  upon  over  night 
were  somewhat  sceptical  concerning  the 
prompt  turning  out  of  thousands  of  ships, 
and  when  the  news  of  the  trouble  between 
Goethals  and  Denman  reached  the  outside 
world  it  became  pretty  apparent  that  the 
Allies  would  get  no  ships  from  America 
this  year.  This  fear  was  confirmed  when 
the  particulars  of  the  contracts  let  were 
made  available.  Up  to  June  5th  only  88 
out  of  the  thousand  wooden  ships  had  been 
contracted  for  !  n.nd  of  these  not  one  is 
expected  to  be  delivered  before  June, 
1918.  This  is  more  than  a  grave  disap- 
pointment, for  the  Allies  look  to  the  United 
States  to  make  good,  by  rapid  building,  the 
heavy  losses  inflicted  on  their  merchant 
marine  every  week  by  the  enemy. 

The  Submarines  Still  Busy. 

There  is  fortunately  a  brighter  side  to 
the  picture.  Cables  tell  of  the  launch  of 
the  first  of  the  new  standardised  British 
ships.  A  vessel  of  6000  tons,  entirely  com- 
pleted in  five  months.  Many  more,  it  is. 
said,  are  on  the  eve  of  being  launched, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  sister  ships  will 
be  turned  out  even  more  rapidly  in  future. 
That  is  cheering  news,  and  we  need  it,  for 
again  the  submarine  toil  is  mounting,  and 
fewer   attacked   ships   are  escaping.       The 
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report  about  a  fight  between  22  uiicon- 
voyed  meichajitmen;  and  submarines  indi- 
cates that  the  enemy  must  be  well  in 
formed  as  to  sailings,  and  that  sub- 
marines must  have  special  means  of 
•<:ommunicating  with  each  other.  Appa- 
rently two  submarines  first  attacked  the 
ships  and  sank  two  of  them,  but  were  them- 
selves destroyed  by  the  guns  on  the  mer- 
•t^hantmen.  Then  came  five  more  sub- 
marines post  haste  to  the  scene,  and  sank 
two  more  ships,  losing  one  of  their  num- 
l)er,  it  is  believed,  in  the  process.  The 
enemy  craft  were  only  prevented  from 
taking  further  toll  by  the  opportune  arrival 
■of  hastily  summoned  des.troyers,  who  e-^- 
corted  the  harried  convoy  back  to  its  port 
of  departure. 
Fewer  Zeppelins  and  More  Aeroplanes. 

The  terrible  air  raids  on  England  must 
be  carried  out  by  very  powerful  aeroplanes, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
.abandonment  of  the  construction  of  Zep- 
pelins is  directly  resfX)nsible  for  the  more 
\igorous  system  of  raiding,  the  carrying  out 
of  which  was  considered  their  special 
duty.  When  it  was  announced  that 
no  more  Zeppelins  were  to  be  built, 
it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be 
no  more  raids ;  instead  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  more  deadly.  No  doubt 
the  great  Zeppelins  workshops  have  been 
■con\'erted  imto  aeroj^ilane  factories,  for  the 
^enemy  wolild  find  there  ready  to  hand 
;reat  numbers  of  ex])erts  who  could  turri 
:heir  skill  to  the  production  of  heavier- 
:han-air  machines.  The  [)owerful  Zepp. 
•engines  are  no  doubt  utilised  on  the  new 
machines,  and  much  other  material  needed 
for  the  making  of  the  late  Count  Ze[>j)t^- 
lin's  invention  conld  l>e  employed  in  the 
war  planes.  Evidently,  by  dropping  the 
manufacture  of  Zepps,  the  Germans  have 
been  able  to  greatly  increase  their  out^nit 
of  aeroplanes,  and  this  seems  to  l)e  shown 
on  the  west  front,  where  enemy  planes 
are  reported  to  be  operating  sometimes  be- 
hind our  lines,  where  for  a  long  time  the}' 
have  not  ventured.  It  is  said  that  a 
■'huge"  aerial  fleet  has  arrived  from  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  indeed  be  wel- 
comed. It  is  hardly  likely,  though,  that 
it  is  really  a  '*  huge  "  one,  l)ecause  there 
has  not  been  time  to  build  many  planes 
since  Congress  voted  the  money  for  aero- 
plane construction.  Still  it  is  a  beginning, 
and  shows  that  the  Americans  are  fullv 
alive  to  the  nt^d  for  supplying  aerial 
machines  with  the  object  of  "  blinding  the 
Prussian  jriant." 


Confident  British  Ministers. 

Nothing  much  has  occurred  on  the  west 
front  during  the  last  two  weetcs.  Elements 
of  trenches  have  been  gained  by  both  sides, 
and  air  fighting  has  been  fierce.  General 
Haig's  reports  show  that,  on  the  whole, 
British  supremacy  in  the  air  is  being  main 
tained.  Evidently  von  Hindenburg  con- 
siders it  unnecessary  to  further  reinforce 
his  western  armies,  otherwise  he  could  not 
have  undertaken  the  Riga  campaign.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  declared  himself  abso- 
lutely confident  that  the  German  submarines 
will  never  be  able  to  bear  down  the  strength 
of  the  British  Empire,  or  the  hopes  of  the 
Allies,  and  asserts  that  the  whole  allied 
cause  and  the  freedom  of  the  world  de- 
pends on  British  sea  supremacy,  which  he 
is  certain  will  be  always  maintained.  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  now  a  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  asserts  that  it  is  no  use  indulging 
in  platitudes  about  a  league  of  nations  en- 
forcing peace.  The  war,  he  says,  must  be 
waged  until  German  military  power  is 
crushed,  thus  rendering  Germany  long  in- 
capable of  aggression.  He  and  President 
Wilson  evidently  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  con- 
cerning the  conditions  which  must  exist 
before  peace  can  be  discussed  ! 

The  Stockholm  Conference. 

The  question  of  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence was  discussed  at  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  held  at  Blackpool.  Finally  a 
compromise  report  was  adopted  by  a  great 
majority.  The  committee  which  drew  it 
up  found  that  a  conference  at  Stockholm  at 
the  present  moment  could  not  be  success- 
ful, but  recommended  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  an  agreement  among  the 
w^orking  classes  in  the  Allied  countries  fiirst. 
That  it  regarded  as  a  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  a  successful  International  Confer- 
ence. Most  people  will  heartily  agree  witli 
this  finding.  Allied  representatives  ought 
not  to  discuss  their  differences  before  enemy 
delegates.  They  should  arrive  at  some 
sort  of  general  agreement  before  they  en- 
ter the  eonfereiice  chamber.  The  committee 
also  recommended  that  a  strong  protest  l>e 
made  again.st  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  passports  to  StocKholm,  and 
declared  that  it  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  an  international  Socialist  Conference 
was  necessary  as  a  preliminarv  to  a  lasting 
democratic  peace.  All  these  suggestions 
were  approved  by  the  Congress.  Trades 
Unionists  in  England  evidently  do  not  dis- 
a[)prove  of  the  Stockholm  Conference  on 
the  ground  that  whilst  war  is  raging  there 
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should  be  no  meeting  with  enemy  dele- 
gates, but  because  they  think  it  necessar\ 
first  to  arrive  at  agreement  among  Allied 
workers.  When  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  they  evidently  desire  to  have  an 
International  Conference  at  which  enem\ 
repre-sentatives  will  sit.  They  also  resent 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  withhold- 
ing passports,  and  put  that  on  record  be- 
cause, before  long,  after  the  inter-Allie<] 
Conference  has  been  held  they  will  want 
to  send  delegates  to  Stockholm  or  wher- 
ever else  the  international  meeting  place  is 
to  be,  and  to  send  them  they  will  have  to 
gei  passports.  Before  the  Congress  dis- 
solved it  passed  a  motion  in  favour  of  free 
trade  by   2,339,000   votes   to  278,000. 

Reforms  in  India. 

It  is  evident   from   the   Viceroy's   speech 
that  real  reforms  are  to  be  granted  to  India. 
•Greater   kx:al   self-government   is  to  be   al- 
lowed,  Indians  are  to  be  more  resi>onsibIy 
emjyloyed   under   Government,    and  there  is 
to  be  greater   Indian  representation  on  the 
Legislative     Coimcils.      Lord     Chelmsford 
declared    that    the    aimouncement    he     had 
made  was    "  a    landmark    in    the   constitu- 
tional history  of  India,   and  resonant  witii 
hope."     He  appealed  to  his  Indian  hearers 
to  believe   in   the   Government's   good    will 
and   sincerity    of    purpose.      Already    there 
are   signs   that   the   Indians   are  taking   the 
•quesition  of  local  self-government  earnestly 
to  heart.     In  Dacca  recentl\,   for  instance. 
i\  conference  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Pun- 
chayal,    and    the    chairmen   of    the    Union 
Counties,    was   held.      It   was  convened   at 
their    request,    and    the  600    who  attended 
paid  their  own  expenses.     The  subjects  for 
discussion  were  all  connected  with  the  im- 
]>ro\'ement  of    the   administration    of    local 
areas,  and  the  development  of  Union  Coun 
ties.        This    was    self-government    in    the 
very   best   sense,   and   the   members   showed 
an  intense  interest  in  their  work  and  duties, 
which  are  purely  honorary.     On  his  return 
rom  England,   where  he  attended  the  War 
Council,    Sir   James  Meeston,   in  giving  an 
account    of     the     work     done    there,    said 
hat  it  was  impossible  for  India  to  take  up 
the  new    status    in   the   Empire    which    had 
been   given   her    without    a    forward   move- 
ment  in   her  own   constitution,    that    India 
could  net  effectively   take   up   her   partner- 
ship in  the  Empire  unless  her  people  were 
given  an  ever  increasing  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  domestic  policv.  Evi- 
dently the  (ioNcrnment   intends  to  give  our 


Fellow    subjects   in   India   a    very   consider- 
able measure  of  home  rule. 

The  Strike  in  Australia. 

It   is   difficult   to  comment  on   the   great 
strike    when   only    the   brief    news    that    it 
has  been  settled  has  yet  reached  Melbourne. 
As  the  card  system  is  to  be  introduced,  and 
as  men  taken  on  to  replace  strikers  are  to 
be   retained,   it  would   seem   that  the   Gov- 
ernment  has    won.      There   may    I)e   minor 
concessions  to  the  men,   but  the  two  main 
points   on    which    the  Government    has    all 
along  insisted— the  card  system  and  the  re- 
tention in  employment  of  loyalists  and  vol- 
imteers — have    l)een   carried  ;    therefore  the 
men  have  Ix^en  defeated.     The  New  South 
Wales   authorities   have   declared   that   they 
have   no    intention    of    victimising   anyone. 
They   were,   however,   determined   to  main- 
tain their  right  to  order  their  railways  as 
they  would,  and  have  successfully  done  so. 
This  strike  has  been   a  most  extraordinary 
one  from  start  to  finish.      There  has  l>een 
very  little  real  reason  shown  for  its  occur- 
rence,   and    the    unions    which    have    been 
called  out  in  sympathy  have  ordered  their 
men  to  down  tools  with  obvious  reluctance. 
This    reluctance    will,    in    all    probability, 
bear  fruit  in  a  determination  on  their  part 
to     manage    their    own   affairs    in     future. 
That  is  to  say,  the  men  begin  to  resent  dic- 
tation from  the  Trades  Hall,   and  some  of 
the  unions  will  emancii)ate  themselves  from 
outside  control.    This  is    especially  the  case 
with  the  unions  of  skilled  men.     The  situa- 
tion  is   not   dissimilar  to  that   which   arose 
in    England    some     years     ago,    w^hen    the 
three    unions   of    railway    workers    amalga- 
mated, and  then  the  association  thus  formed 
declared  a  strike.     The  engine-drivers  and 
the   engineers,    who  merged    their    separate 
unions  in  that  of  the  railway  men,   found 
that  they  were  hopelessly  out- voted  bv  the 
unskilled  workers,  the  [)orters  and  cleaners, 
and   were  bound  bv    their  decisions.      The 
skilled  man   was  not  anxious  to  go  out  on 
strike.      He   had    much   more   to    lose   and 
had  to  help  support  the  unskilled  as  well 
as  look  after  himself  when  all  were  out  of 
a  job.     The  inevitable  result  was  that  the 
association  of   unions    was   soon   dissolved. 
It  would  seem  that  one  result  of  this  strike 
will    be    that     the     tmions    of    the    skilled 
workers  will  dissociate  themselves  from  the 
Trades   Hall,   and  hold  themselves   free  to 
strike  or   not,    as   their   members   shall   de- 
cide.     This     may     not     happen,     because 
workers,    skilled    and    unskilled,    are    thor- 
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oiighly  seized  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
"  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  but 
that  the  power  of  the  Trades  Hall  has 
received  a  rude  shock  is  obvious  enough. 

A  Sign  of  General  Unrest. 

On  another  page  I  give  a  review  of  Mr. 
Fayle's  deeply  interesting  article  on  labour 
troubles  in  England.  That  these  are  due  in 
large  measure  to  a  general  w^eariness  engen- 
dered by  w'orking  at  high  pressure  for  years, 
and  to  a  longing  for  the  war  to  end,  is  plain 
enough,  and  so  little  object  did  there 
really  seem  in  this  labour  upheaval  in  Aus- 
tralia, so  inarticulate  have  been  the 
strikers,  so  indefinite  has  seemed  the  aim 
they  had  in  view  in  downing  tools,  that  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  workers  had  been 
caught  in  the  general  unrest,  and  showed  it 
in  this  way.  As  Mr.  Fayle  points  out,  the 
workers  of  Great  Britain  must  be  told  mor€^ 
definitely  what  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies 
are. 

The  M:ners'  Attitude. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  until 
further  partijcfulars  are  available  what 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  strike,  but  it  has 
long  been  evident  that  its  success  or  failure 


rested  in  the  main  upon  the  coal  miners  of 
New  South  Wales.  If  thev  remained  out 
industry  would  be  paralysed  ;  if  they  went 
back  voluntary  labour  would  enable  the 
New  South  Wales  Government  to  run  trains 
and  trams  until  its  striking  employees, 
hunger-nipped,  gave  in.  Reports  from 
Newcastle  indicated  that  the  miners  had 
no  grievances  of  their  own,  and  for  various 
reasons  stronglv  resented  the  opening  of 
mines  with  volunteer  labour.  They  saw 
that  they  stood  to  lose  a  great  deal,  and 
to  gain  nothing,  and  it  became  clear,  during 
the  last  few  days,  that  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  go  down  the  mines  again.  It  was 
not  their  quarrel,  anyway.  A  sense  ot 
lovalty  and  comradeship  caused  them  to 
come  out  w^hen  defDnitely  ordered  so  to  do. 
but  with  obvious  reluctance.  Had  the 
issue  at  stake  been  really  a  highly  import- 
ant one,  they  no  doubt  would  have  stayed 
out,  but  apparently  they  did  not  consider 
it  sufficiently  vital  to  keep  them  out  on  this- 
occasion.  The  reports  concerning  their  in- 
tended return  to  work  may  have  been  in- 
correct, but  if  true,  give  the  key  to  the 
victory  of  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment. 


WHY    TURKEY   WILL   NOT    MAKE   PEACE. 


It  has  again  and  again  been  suggested, 
in  cables  and  in  critiques  of  the  war,  that 
Turkey  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and 
would  ere  long  make  a  separate  peace  with 
the  Allies.  But  there  has  as  yet  been  no 
real  sign  which  suggests  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire is  in  extremis,  or  indication  that  the 
Turks  desire  to  conclude  peace.  I  have 
never  imagined  for  a  moment  that  the  hope- 
ful anticipations  of  correspondents  and 
experts  would  be  realised.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  any  particular  knowledge  of  Tur- 
key, my  stay  there  was  too  brief,  but  I 
do  know^  as  everyone  else  knows,  as  the 
Turks  themselves  know,  what  the  Allies 
have  again  and  again  declared  they  in- 
tended to  do  with  the  Sultan's  Empire 
once  victory  w^as  theirs.  The  Allies  want 
Turkey  to  make  peace  with  them. 
That  would  open  the  Dardanelles,  enable 
supplies  to  come  out  of  Russia   and  rein- 


forcements to  go  in.  It  would  liberate 
large  numbers  of  troops,  it  would  dispel 
the  haunting  fear  of  a  German -dominated 
State  on  the  high  road  to  India.  Yet  no- 
where have  I  seen  any  suggestion  that,  if 
the  Turks  came  to  them  to  make 
peace,  the  AUies  would  refrain  from  chop- 
ping up  their  Empire  according  to  declara- 
tion. 

The  state  of  the  Turks  may  perhaps  be 
parlous.  They  may  lack  food,  be  in  dire 
straits  for  money,  but,  with  the  only  pro- 
spect before  them,  the  carving  up  of  their 
country,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  treat  with  the  Allies?  Rather  would 
they  stick  to  Germany  even  if  her  domi- 
nation is  heavy  for,  at  any  rate,  she  helps 
them  to  protect  their  frontiers.  Our 
writers  and  speakers  assure  the  Turk  that 
if  he  does  not  get  rid  of  the  German  yoke 
now  by  making  peace  with  the  Allies,   he 
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will  never  again  he  able  to  throw  it  off.  A 
victorious  Germany,  he  is  told,  means  a 
subservient  Turkey  dominated  utterly  from 
Berlin,  in  which  the  Turks  themselves  will 
soon  give  place  to  the  energetic  pushful 
Teuton  colonist.  All  of  which  may  be 
very  true,  but  the  Turk  may  prefer  to  be- 
come a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of 
water  for  the  German  rather  than  accept 
the  other  alternative  and  cease  to  exist  al- 
together. 

Then,  too,  the  wiU  ly  Ottoman  has  a  deep 
belief  in  his  ability  to  hold  his  own  against 
anyone  who  attempts  to  encroach  on  his 
rights  in  peace  time.  He  is  not  properly 
seized  of  the  danger  he  run-s  in  not  break- 
ing away  from  the  Kaiser  and  his  men. 
rather  is  he  filled  with  dread  as  to  what 
may  happen  to  him  if  the  Allies  are  vic- 
torious. True  the  dreams  of  reconquering 
Egypt,  of  wresting  Tripoli  again  from 
the  Italians  and  Tunis  from  the  French 
must  long  ago  have  vanished,  but  the  Turk 
clings  to  the  German  as  his  sole  protector 
and  bows  to  the  demands  of  this  somewhat 
exacting  master.  If  that  protector  were  to 
fall  on  evil  days  dire  would  be  the  fate  ot 
the  Osmanli,  therefore,  he  puts  forth  everv 
effort  to  assist  his  German  Ally  to  win  the 
war. 

The  Allies  have  never  deviated  from 
their  determination  to  parcel  Asia  Minor 
out  amongst  themselves.  They  have  defi- 
nitely announced,  in  official  statements,  that 
never  shall  Armenians,  Syrians  and  Arabs 
be  left  under  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  that 
the  exj)ulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Europe  is 
an  essential  part  of  their  war  aims.  Rus- 
sia has  certain!}  renounced  all  desire  for 
Constantinople  and  has  asserted  that  she 
does  not  wish  to  extend  her  territory,  but 
the  Turk,  not  improbably,  fears  that  the 
present  unstable  Government  may  any  day 
be  replaced  by  a  dictatorship  which  will 
demand  entire  control  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  complete  domination  in  Armenia. 
Then  the  claims  of  the  other  Allies  still 
remain  unrenounced, 

I  have  endea\oured  to  show  in  the  ac- 
i'ompanying  map,  what  the  intentions  of 
the  AlliVc  with  regard  to  Asia  Minor  are 
as  set  forth  in  articles  early  in  the  w-ar 
and  as  disclosed  by  discussions  in  the 
French  press  recently.  That  the  Allies  some 
time  ago  came  to  a  definite  agreement  on 
the  subject  was  admitted  by  General 
Trejx>ff  in  the  Duma  when  he  declared  that 
Russia  was  to  have  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles.  If  Russia  were  .  to  control 
the  narrow  Straits  she  would  have  to  take 
possession   of   all    that   is   left   of   Turkev- 


in-Euro]De  and  also  a  strip  of  the  Asia 
Minor  coast  which  is  washed  by  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  That  Russia  was  to  have 
Armenia  was  everywhere  admitted,  and  to 
complete  the  uniiication  of  the  Armenian 
race  and  curb  the  warlike  Kurds  she  was 
also  to  annex  the  northern  part  of  Persia 
into  which  Kurdistan  extends  and  where 
dwell  some  Armenians. 

The  British  claim  to  Mesopotamia,  and 
a  portion  of  Persia  to  protect  the  Admi- 
rality  oil  wells,  has  been  commonly  ad- 
mitted for  a  long  time.  So,  too,  has  the 
French  demand  for  Syria  over  part  of  which 
territory  she  had  already  a  sort  of  protec- 
torate and  where  she  controlled  the  rail- 
ways. In  Syria  is  included  Palestine  but 
recently  the  need  felt  in  Britain  of  pro- 
tecting the  Suez  Canal  has  been  strongly 
voiced,  and  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  State 
in  Judea  unrler  International  iprotec^tion 
has  been  mooted.  On  the  ground  of 
nationality  Greece  undoubtedly  has  claims 
to  the  Asia  Minor  littoral  including  Smyrna 
and  it  is  known  that  the  Allies  actually 
offered  her  a  strip  from  iSmvrna  to  Adalia. 
King  Constantine  through,  fearing  that  the 
Allies  could  not  give  him  protection  if  he 
needed  it,  and  holding  that  Germany  would 
l>e  certain  to  win  a  military  triumph  on 
land,  refused  to  be  tempted  with  this  bird 
in  the  bush,  even  resisted  the  bird  in  the 
hand — Cyprus — which  was  offered  at  fhe 
last  moment  when  the  need  for  Grecian 
troops  was  urgent.  The  incoming  of  Italy 
undoubtedly  complicated  the  matter,  for 
Greeks  and  Italians  are  strong  comjDetitors 
for  Levantine  trade.  The  latter  want 
Smyrna  and  the  islands  and  the  coast. 
They  are  more  likely  to  get  it  than  Greece, 
although  presumably  Venizelos  w^ould  not 
go  unrewarded  and  Greece,  under  his  rule, 
would  benefit  when  Turkey  is  carved  up. 

The  Arabs  have  already  declared  them- 
selves independent  in  Arabia  and  else- 
where and  that  independence  would  cer- 
tainly be  recognised  by  the  Allies  although 
certain  vantage  points,  of  no  use  whatever 
to  Bedouins,  but  of  great  \alue  to  world 
Powers,  might  be  taken  over  here  and  there. 
This  division  leaves  the  Turks  in  pos:ses- 
sion  of  Anatolia,  w^here,  as  a  race,  they 
predominate,  but  their  influence  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  would  vanish,  they  would  drop 
to  the  position  of  a  third  or  fomth  rate 
nation  with  less  say  in  matters  internatic>nal 
than  Greece  or  Portugal.  The  map,  as  it 
is. to  be  when  the  victorious  Allies  dictate 
peace,  gives,  I  think,  a  complete  answer 
to  the  question :  Why  do  not  the  Turks 
conclude  a  separate  peace? 
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Oh,  wad  some  Poner  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burn  a. 


Le  Rire  contains  some  very  clever  car- 
toons on  the  war  and  matters  concerned 
therewitih.  Raymond  Pallier  shows  the 
Bart)er's  Shop  of  Democracy  and  Liberty 
calling  on  the  next  sovereign  to  sit  in  the 
chair,  which  has  just  been  vacated  by  the 
Tsni.  The  same  idea  is  suggested  in  the 
Sp;inish  paper  Campana  de  Gracia,  which 
makes  Constantine  fmd  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  he  will  not  be  tht^  last  king  to 
lose  a  throne. 

Many    'cartoonists    have    dealt    with    th^^ 
question   of   the   Central    Powers   obtaining 


supplies  through  the  neutrals,  but  we  sel 
dom  get  a  cartoon  giving  the  neutral  point 
of  view.  This  we  find  in  the  Nebelspalter 
of  Zurich,  which  sftiows  the  Allies  doling 
out  supplies  to  the  waiting  neutrals. 
Another  neutral  suggests  that  America's 
ration  plans  fftr  Holland  will  be  a  black 
spot  on  the  reputation  of  Uncle  Sam. 

The  American  view  is  given  in  a  cart(jon 
from  the  Times  Magazine  showing  neutral 
Europe  feeding  the  German  dog  under  the 
table. 


Le  Rire.] 


IX    DEMOOKAOY'S    BAKBiiK    SHOP 
"  Next,   please!" 


[Pa.Ti.s 
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Times  Magazine.]  [New  York. 

HOW'S  IT  DONE? 

Uncle  Sam  :    "  For  a  small  boy,   you  have  a  re- 
markably large  appetite." 


De  Amsterdammer.]  [Amsterdam. 

AMERICAS    RATIONING     PLANS     FOR 
HOLLAND. 

America  :  "  Now,  I  don't  mean  any  ill-will  to- 
wards you.  but  I  must  soon  put  you  on  black 
bread   diet!" 

Holland:  "That  will  be  a  black  spot  on  your 
reputation,  Uncle  Sam!" 


N  et  el  sp  alter.] 


THE    DOSING    OF   THE   NEUTRALS. 


IZurieli. 
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^  m        C     C^  |f?USS.AJ 


iroc/tZ.l  iNew   Yorl 

WOEKING    FOR    WlhHELM. 


//.i.-ino.J  [Rome. 

THE    AWAKENIJiit^    OF   RUSSIA. 


VAsino,  of  Rome,  regards  the  revolution      The  World,  of  New  York,  shows  the  Rus- 
in  Russia  as  a  great  blow  to  Germany,  but      sians  "  working  for  Wilhelm." 


Le  Eire.]  [Paris. 

BARGAINING    AT    STOCKHOLM. 

"  Come  on.  Paciflatovitch,  pass  me  your  Samavar,  and  take  my  bock.  On  the  faith  of  a  Paoi- 
fistschwein,  if  you  let  me  keep  my  Prussian  militarism,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  Rusaiaa 
capitalism !" 
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11    iSO.] 


THE    STOCKHOLM    IDEA. 


[Florence. 


The  Central  Powers  have  prepa-red  their  last 
defence,  but  it  ha-s  already  been  shattered  by  the 
Entente. 

There  are  not  maii^  cartoons  dealing  with 
the  suggested  peace  conference  at  Stock- 
holm. Le  Rir.e  suggests  that  it  will  be 
merely  a  conversation  between  German  and 
Russian  delegates,  whilst  //  ^20  of  Flor- 
ence evidently  Ix'lieves  that  Germany  was 
responsible  for  the  calling  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

Le  Rirc  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
fK\'ice  talk  is  mer^'ly  intended  to  cover  a 
more  deadly  attack  by  the  enemy,  and 
illustrates  this  by  showing  a  German  sol- 
dier throwing  up  his  hands  whilst  his  com- 
rade crouches  behind  him.   rifle  in  hand. 

The  cartoon  in  the  Evening  World,  show- 
ing the  Russian  cub  inquisitively  investi- 
gating the  German  trap  helmets    is  clever. 


Wi\-'tmin»ter  Gaectte.]  [Ix)mdon. 

ON    THE    WOTAN    WALL. 

Hiiinpty  Hindenburg  clung  to  his  wall. 

(Sequel  to  follow.) 

The  suggestion,  in  Kladderadatsch,  that 
the  Italians  are  anxious  to  have  peace  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  events  of  the  last 
few  week.s  during  which  the  Italians  have 
gained  s<>  irr^^'at  a  virtf)rv  over  the  Aus- 
trian?. 


L6  Etrc]  CPa.ri8. 

SOCIAL   DEMOCKACY    IN  THE   GERMAN    ARMY. 

"Kamarade!     Kamarade!" 


rnvaso.'] 


I  HE    PEACE    CONFERENCE    -ACCORDING    TO    THE    GERMAN    IDEAS. 


:i9ll7. 


HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 
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IN   THE  DAX(iEK    ZONE. 

We  have  read  a  great  deal  in  the  cableb 
■K)ut    the    i)eace    negotiations    which    were 
;rried    on    through    the    Swiss    statesman 
'offmann,  and  his  representatives  in  Petro- 
grad.     Hoffmann  has  done  great  work  for 
*Switzerhind,  and  the  Ncdclspalter  suggests 
that  his  only  vulnerable  spot  was  a  tremen- 
dous  lo\^  of  freedom,    and   owing  to  that 
weakness  he,  like  Achilles,  has  fallen. 
Le  Rlre  shows  a  German  citizen  reading  a 
vvspai)er  whic'h   tells   *^f    the  German    n>- 


A'/(.'f/c/<^f</da<.frh.j  [Berlin. 

THE   PEACE   MESSAGE. 

"I   hear   the  message  clearly.      1.    only   I    were 
free  to   act   alone!" 


C(\mvc^na   de    Gracia.]  [Barcelona. 

ABDICATION    OF     A     DETHRONED     ONE. 

OoKSTANTiNE :    "I  have  one   consolation:    I    shall 
surely    rot   be   the   last  to  lose   a  throne." 


Klad(lcradat6Ch.] 

TIME,   THE    RENEGADE. 


[Berlin. 


Haic  {to  Jellicoe) :  "  He  worked  for  us  before. 
Now  he  is  serving  the  (Ternntna,  the  scoundrel !" 

("Time  is  working  for  ns." — Ttie  German  Chan- 
cellor  in  the  Reichgtaj?.) 
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Q^^^^r-^ 


Le  Eire.]  [Paris. 

The  Kaiser:  "...  Summing  up,  Marshal,  I 
consider  that  the  American  army     .     .     ." 

HiNDENBURG :  "Ah,  no,  your  Majesty,  don't  start 
that  again.  You  have  made  us  ridiculous  al- 
ready with  your  '  Miserable  little  English 
army.' " 

verses  on  the  western  front,  seeing  which 
the  Kaiser  urges  him  rather  to  look  at  the 
card  he  is  offering  him,  which  gives  him 
the  right  to  a  vote  at  the  next  general 
election. 


EsqueUa.]  [Barcelona. 

NEW  GERMAN  LEVY. 

"  You  will  do.    I  wonder  we  haven't  taken  you 
before." 


\ 


Lc  Hire.]  [Paris. 

The  Kaiser:    "Hist,  comrade,   look  at   this!" 


IJtc  NcheJspalter.] 

ACHII-LES   HOFFMANN. 
It  was  his  only  vulneraWe  spot, 


[Zurich. 
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Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  many  British 
representatives  went  to  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man Conference  at  The  Hague  on  pri- 
soners of  war? 

A. — There  were  six  delegates  from  Great 
Britain,    the    chairman    being    Sir    Robert 
Younger.     Lord  ]>Je\vton  was  the  next  dele- 
gate, and  one  of  the  remaining  four  was  a 
woman,    Mrs.    Darley    Livingstone,    who   is 
the  first  woman  to  sit  at  a  table  of  diplo- 
matic negotiation.     She  is  a  young  Ameri- 
can married  to  a   British  officer,    who  has 
been  a  member  and  honorary   secretary  of 
the   Government   Committee  on   the   Treat- 
ment by   the    Enemy    of    British    Prisoners 
ever   since   it   was    formed    two   years    ago. 
Before  that  time  she  had  never  taken  part 
in  public  work  of  any  kind.    To-day  she  has 
,[  command  the  vast  details  of  a  far-reach- 
:!g    and    highly    confidential    organisation, 
nd  can  produce  at  a  moment's  notice  the 
cord  of  experiences  of  every  British  sub- 
let who  has  been  a  prisoner  in  any  theatre 
r  war.     Probably  no  one  in  England  has 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  actual 
)ndition  in  prison  camps  in  Germany  and 
♦  1  sew  here.      In  the  early   days  of  the  war 
-Mrs.    Livingstone  used  herself  to  interview 
all    the  sick    and    wounded    prisoners    who 
were  returned  periodically   through   neutral 
countries.     To-day  this  work  is  done  by  a 
large    staff    of    voluntary    workers,    as    the 
numbers     returning    have     so    greatly "    in- 
<     creased.      Mrs.    Livingstone,    however,    still 
j     makes   a   point   of    personally    interviewing 
all  escaped  prisoners  of  war.     She  does  not 
have  an  eight  hours'  day,  as  her  office  hours 
are   from   ten   in   the  morning  till    7.30   at 
night,    and    the   first   holiday    she   has  had 
during   the   last  two   years   was   her   recent 
visit  to  The  Hague. 

Q.— Sir  James  W.  Gerard  stated  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  in  New  Yorl<,  that 
for  the  past  ten  years  there  had  been 
400,000  German  Reservists  in  the  two 
Brazilian  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
and  Sao  Paulo.     Is  that  really  so? 

A. — Many  of  Sir  James  Gerard's  state- 
ments have  been  ratlier  loose,  that  is  if  he 
has  been  correctly  reported  in  the  cables. 
It  is  not  infrequently  asserted  that  the 
German  colonists  of  South  America  are 
millions  strong,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
total  number  of  people  of  German  descent 
in  Brazil  is  less  than  half-a-million,  accord- 
ing   "to    official    statements    issued    by    the 


Brazilian  ()(>\<'rnment.  'I'liis  Ix^ing  the 
case,  it  is  absurd  to  assume  that  there  are 
anything  like  400,000  Germans  of  fighting 
age  in  South  America.  Actually  the  num- 
l)er  of  reservists  there,  that  is  to  say,  men 
who  had  been  trained  in  Germany,  must  be 
very  few,  because  the  immigration  of  Ger- 
mans— ^men,  women  and  children — into 
Brazil  during  the  last  ten  years  has  aver- 
aged less  than  4000  j)er  annum. 

Q.— In  a  recent  issue  you  stated  that  the 
number  of  people  who  emigrated  from 
the  United  Kingdom  during  1910  was 
618,000.  Does  this  not  include  those 
who  passed  through  England  from 
Europe  on  their  way  to  America? 

A. — This  is  the  total  number  of  emi- 
grants from  British  ports  From  these 
should  be  deducted  the  immigrants  into 
the  British  Isles,  who  in  that  year  num- 
bered 300,000,  apart  from  ordinary  travel- 
lers. It  is  estimated  that  the  numiDer  of 
emigrants  of  British  or  Irish  origin  in  19 10 
was  234,000.  In  that  year  the  number  of 
aliens  who  landed  in  England  was  134,000, 
and  the  number  of  aliens  who  left  England 
was  220,000. 

Q.— Did  any  neutral  protest  against  the  vio- 
lation of  Belgian  neutrality  or  against 
the  doings  of  the  Germans  in  that 
country? 

A. — No  neutral  Power  appears  to  have 
entered  any  protest.  The  Powers  who 
signed  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the  neu- 
tralitv  of  Belgium  were  all  of  them  fight- 


Q.— Was  a  food  blockade  used  as  a  weapon 
in  the  American   Civil   War? 

A.  — The  Northern  fleets  blockaded 
Southern  ix)rts,  but  not  with  the  object  of 
starving  the  Confederates  into  surrender. 
What  President  Lincoln  wished  to  prevent 
was  the  receipt  of  arms  and  ammunition  by 
the  Southerners.  The  seceding  States  were 
self-supporting  so  far  as  food  was  con- 
cerned. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  large  a  fleet  the 
Russians  have  in  the  Baltic? 

A. — Before  the  war  began  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Baltic  consisted  of  four  dread- 
noughts, which  had  just  beert  completed. 
They  were  all  23,000  tons,  and  carried  12- 
inch  guns.  There  were  in  addition  four 
pre- dread  nought  battleships ;  the  oldest  of 
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these,  the  Czarevitch,  was  the  largest  ship 
the  Russians  possessed  when  they  fought 
Japan  in  1903.  There  were  also  six  ar- 
n:ioured  cruisers,  one  of  which,  the  Pallada, 
was  reported  sunk  some  time  ago.  If  the 
Germans  were  able  to  secure  the  four  dread- 
noughts it  would  l>e  a  notable  addition  to 
their  fleet. 

Q.— How  far  is  Riga  from  Potrograd? 

A. — It  is  7^6(s  miles  by  rail.  The  town 
is  not  actually  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
but  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Dvina,  which  flows  into  that  inlet.  Riga  is 
the  second  port  on  the  Baltic,  and  is  frozen 
up  on  an  average  120  days  ^very  vear. 
Large  ships  cannot  reach  Riga,  and  have  to 
unload  at  Ust-Dvinsk.  Mitau  is  a  suburb 
of  the  town,  and  is  connected  with  Riga 
proper  by  a  floating  bridge,  which  is  re- 
moved in  winter,  and  a  viaduct  820  feet 
long.  Riga  belonged  at  one  time  to  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  still  preserves  the 
high  storehouses  and  spacious  granaries  and 
cellars  which  one  finds  in.  all  these  ports. 
It  was  founded  in  11 58  by  some  merchants 
from  Brehien,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Teutonic  Knights  until  taken  by 
the  King  of  Pola.nd  in  1447.  A  hundred 
years  after,  the  Russians  burnt  it  and  took 
many  of  the  ships  in  the  river.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1561  that  Riga,  together 
with  Southern  Livonia,  became  part  of 
Poland.  The  Polish  kings  endeavoured 
to  reintroduce  Roman  Catholicism  there,  but 
finally  recognised  the  religious  freedom  of 
the  Protestant  population.  In  162 1  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  took  it 
from  Poland,  and  held  it  against  Poles  and 
Russians.  It  remained  in  Swedish  hands 
until  17 10.  when  it  surrendered  after  the 
battle  of  Poltava.  In  1812  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  French  caused  the  Russians 
to  burn  the  place.  Of  the  population  47 
per  cent,  are  Germans,  25  per  cer-.t.  Rus- 
sians, and  23  per  cent.  Letts. 

Q.  -Is  it  true  that  early  in  the  war  a  Ger- 
man proclamation  was  issued  by  which 
every  natural  born  German,  no  matter 
where  domiciled,  was  declared  a  Ger- 
man subject  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
German  law,  no  matter  whether  he  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  another  country  or 
not? 

A.~^Sc>  far  as  1  can  ascertain,  no  Ger- 
man proclamation  of  this  nature  has  been 
issued  since  the  war  l^egan.  You  are  prob- 
ably referring  to  the  Delbruck  Law,  which 
came  into  force  in  January,  1914.  This 
law  was  fully  di.scussed  in  our  issue  of  May 
20.    7916.     The    Delbruck    Law    did    not 


apply  to  Germam  citizens  who  were  already 
naturalised,  but  only  to  those  who  took  out 
naturalisation  papers  after  the  Act  came 
into  force,  and  only  to  those  who  had 
secured  the  permission  of  the  German 
authorities  in  Europe  before  taking  out 
their  papers.  As  tlie  law  only  came  into 
force  in  Germany  in  January,  1914,  and 
was  explained  by  the  German  Consul - 
General  here  at  the  end  of  April,  as  it  takes 
between  ,two  and  three  months  to  communi- 
cate with  Berlin,  and  as  the  war  broke  out 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  one  would 
imagine  that  Germans  naturalised  in  this 
country  who  still  remain  citizens  of  Ger- 
many in  virtue  of  this  new  Act  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly few  indeed — if  any. 

Q.  — Does     British     property     in      Germany 
enjoy  protection? 

A. — Private  propeity  there  presumably 
enjoys  the  same  protection  as  does  Gem  .an 
property  in  Great  Britain.  That  is  pro- 
vided for  in  international  law,  and  I  have 
seen  no  official  statement  anywhere  to  the 
eff^ect  that  the  Germans  have  failed  to  con- 
form to  the  law  in  this  matter.  If  private 
property  has  been  anywhere  confiscated,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  part  of  the  peaee  terms 
that  it  had  to  be  restored.  When  Germany 
annexed  Alsace-Lorraine,  she  took  no  i>ri- 
vate  property,  and  even  purchased  the  rail- 
ways of  the  provinces  for  35 2-, 000, 000 
francs.  The  rolling  stock,  however,  some 
hundred  locomotives,  and  35,000  vehicles, 
"was  handed  over  by  the  Germans  to  the  Est 
Company,  which  operate- i  the  lines,  under 
a  concession  from  the  French  Government. 

Q.— Is  Mr.  Asquith  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman 
Catholic? 

A. —He  is  a  meml>er  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  born  in  .Yorkshire  in 
1852.  Mrs.  Asquith  is  his  second  wife. 
She  was  famous  as  "  Margot  "  Tennant,  a 
favourite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  when  a  girl. 
Her  father  was  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  and 
her  brother  was,  until  recentlv,  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War, 

Q.— What  has  been  the  natural   increase  \n 
the  population  of  Australia  since  1900? 

A. — The  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
during  the  period  1901-1914  was  944,682. 
During  the  same  time  the  population  was 
increased  by  220,931  immigrants.  Pairticu- 
lars  of  the  birth  and  death  rates  of  differetit 
countries  were  given  in  a  recent  number  of 
Steads.  The  marriage  rate — as  is  always 
the  case  in  a  new  country — is  high,  being 
8.8  per  thousand  of  the  population.  In 
Germany  it  is  7.9;  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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7.5  ;   in  France  7.5;  and  in    Sweden  5.9.  Q.— Could  you  give  me  particulars  of  where 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whilst  the  marriage  ^^^  susar  Imported  Into   Great  Britain 

,>                                   J   •     r>  1       •  came  from? 
rate  in  Roumania  is  9.2,  and  m  iJulgaria 

9.1,  in  Serbia— the  other  Balkan  State— it  A.— The   rane    sugar    was    all  unported 

is  only  4.4.      The  average  family    in    the  raw.       The    followmg     figures     were     for 

CcBnmon wealth  is  3.22.  1910  :  — 

Raw    Cane    Sug:ar. 

Q.— Couid  you  tell  me  when  the  sugar  boun-  Tons. 

ties  were  abolished?  Java   118,304 

A.— Thev    were   alx)lished    bv    the   Con  ,V"^^                                           ^^332 

.ention   of   Brussels  in   1902.      The  objea  Brazil                                            51,469 

of  the  Convention  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  Mauritius 4i',739 

bounty  war  for  the  British  market,  which  West  Indies  78,737 
rhe  Continental  Powers  had  been  waging  O^^er  countnt-  '"Q^5o4 
amongst  themselves,  ofi  the  one  side,  and  •  Total  56^  161 
on  the  other  it  was  hoped  that  the  sugar- 
cane growers  of  the  West  Indies  would  *  Kaw  Beet  Sugar, 
greatly  benefit  owing  to  the  increased  price  .  Tons.^ 
which   would   be   paid    for  sugar   in   Great  Germany".      ......'.■..  '.;■.  ■.".■     229,970 

Britain,       The     Continental    Powers    only  !lolland 20^294 

agreed  to  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  on  Belgium                                        10,996 

the     distinct     understanding     that      special  !•  ranee                                               436 

tariffs  equal  to  the  bounty  paid  should  be  -Austria  57,9i8 

levied  on  sugar  produced   in  countries  not  Total                                    319,707 
signatories  to  the  Convention.     Great  Bri- 
tain,   however,    in  1908,    when    the    treaty  Great    Britain,   however,   got  most   of   her 
came   up    for    renewal,    declared    that    she  sugar  ready  refined,   and  practically  all  of 
would   only  -  sign   if   she   were   allowed    to  this  was   made    from    beet.      The  imports 
import  bounty-fed  sugar  on  the  same'  terms  w^re  as  follow  :  — 
as  she  imported  sugar  not  bounty-fed.    The  Tons. 

Continental  Powers  .strongly  protested,   but  German- 2s'7^2 

only  by  being  relieved  from  the  undertaking  Holland^...  ...     ^^              ...     118  161 

to  penalise  bounty-fed  sugar  would   Great  Belgium  49,'46o 

■  ritain  re-sign  the  Convention.  -^   France   60,987 

.\ustria   199,466 

Q.— Did  the  price  of  sugar  go  up  in  Eng-  Other  counuics  .      80,707 

land  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  ^— 

the  bounties?  Total  846,862 

A. — In    1Q02    the   price  of    sugar    f.o.b.  -t.,           ,           r    ^, 

Hamburg  was  6/7I-  j^r  cwt.,  next  year  it  1^'  o'^'"^  °*   f\l^''    '=^U"«^'  ^^ 

went  up  to  8/31,  and  in  1908  it  was  10/ sf.  ^^'^^9'345;     of     the     raw   beet     sugar. 

In  this  conneo:iion  it  is  worth  quoting  what  43,7^8,931 ;    and   of    the  refined    sugar 

Mr.   Chamberlain  said  on  the  question  of  ^i3,i6i,o^3,   m  the  two  years   1909  and 

i'^ugar,  before  he  became  a  protectionist : —  ^ 

The  policy  which  this  countrv  has  been  ^-"^JILh 'w^niwoL"!^*'  *^"sumed  in  the 
pplying  for  many  years  is  to"  prefer  the  ""'*^^  K.ngdom? 
iarge  consuming  interests  of  the  whole  com-  A.  — Great  Britain  exported  in  1910 
munity  to  the  small  producing  interest  of  31,416  tons  of  refined  sugar,  and  con- 
any  smgle  class.  .  .  .  It  is  to  the  interest  'J^^a  ^  ^,0  >^^  ^-c  ,  w^\.  <a  .k  ^ 
of  the  sugar  consuming  public  to  have  raw  ^""^ed  1,728,730,  of  which  1,166,569  tons 
and  refined  sugar  cheap ;  it  is  to  the  interest  ^^'^^^  t;ee<:  Sugar  and  562,161  tons  cane 
oi  the  English  sugar  refineries  to  have  raw  sugar.  The  y^ar  1910  is  hardly  a  truly 
sugar  cheap  and  refined  sugar  dear,  and  it  representative '  one,    as    there    was    a     bad 

^rowe^s'to' ir/'raw  su|ar'deL.'"'"  ="^^^  f^S'^'  '"  Europe,  and  sugar  was   scare.. 

In  1909  1,467,764  tons  of  beet  sugar  were 
Q.— Did  Germany  pay  larger  bounties  than  c^onsumed    in    the    United    Kingdom,    and 
any  other  country?  ,^^^^^  tons  of  cane  sugar. 
A—No,    the   French   bounties   were  the  q,__,s    Canada   trying   to    get    British   sol- 
highest    of    all,    averaging    4/6    per    cwt.  diers  to  emigrate  to  that  country  when 
Then  came  the  Russian  with  3/-;  then  the  the  war  is  over? 

German  with   1/6;   and  then  the  Austrian  A.— The  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Im- 

with  1/3.  migration    recently    visited    England,    and 
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on  his  return  to  Canada  stated  that  he  an- 
ticipated a  tremendous  immigration  of  Im- 
perial army  ex-service  men  to  the  Western 
Provinces  of  Canada  after  the  war  is  over. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  the  French  captain  who 
was  executed  for  having  dealings  with 
the  enemy  was  married  just  before  his 
death? 

A. — You  probably  refer  to  Captain  Es- 
tove,  who  was  executed  on  July  13.  After 
his  condemnation  by  a  court-martial  in 
Paris  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  prison  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  went  to  the  town 
hall  to  be  married. 

Q. — Is  it  correct  that  cows  in  Germany  give 
more  milk  than  those  in  Australia? 

A. — The  average  yield  per  cow  in  CJer- 
many  is  high.  According  to  the  witnesses 
before  the  Interstate  Commission  recently 
the  average  yield  from  11,000,000  cows  in 
the  United  States  was  420  gallons  a  year, 
and  in  Denmark  from  1,500,000  cows  the 
average  yield  was  550  gallons.  In  Aus- 
tralia the  average  would  be  about  500  gal- 
lons per  cow  per  aniuim.  In  Germany  be- 
fore the  war  from  4,000,000  cows  the  aver- 
age yield  was  750  gallons  a  year.  With 
our  rich  pasture  lands  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  milk  in  Australia  cheaper 
than  anywhere  else,  but  the  object  should 
obviously  be  to  increase  the  cow's  power 
of  production  to  the  greatest  possible  limit. 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  German 
Chancellor  as  to  whether  Britain  would 
remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  Germany 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
said,  "  No,  we  cannot  stand  by  and  see 
France  crushed?  " 

A. — The  suggestion  about  British  neu- 
trality was  made  by  the  German  Chancellor 
to  the  British  ambassador  in  Berlin.  He 
said  that  ''it  was  clear,  so  far  as  he  was 
able  to  judge  the  main  principle  which 
governed  British  policy,  that  Great  Britain 
would  never  stand  by  and  allow  France  to 
be  crushed  in  any  conflict  there  might  be. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  object  at  which 
Germany  aimed.  Provided  that  the  neu- 
trality of  Great  Britain  was  certain  every 
assurance    would    be    given  to    the    Briti^ 


Go\'ernment  that  the  German  Government 
aimed  at  no  territorial  acquisitions  at  the 
expense  of  France  should  they  prove  vic- 
torious in  any  war  that  might  ensue.  Sir  E. 
Goschen,  the  ambassador,  then  asked  about 
the  French  colonies,  and  the  Chancellor 
said  that  he  was  unable  to  give  a  similar 
understanding  in  that  respect.  Concerning 
Holland  he  said  that  "  as  long  as  Ger- 
many's adversaries  respected  the  integrity 
and  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands  Germany 
was  ready  to  give  an  assurance,  that  she 
would  do  likewise."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  it  depended  upon  the  action  of  France 
what  operations  German)  might  be  forced 
to  enter  uix)n  in  Belgium,  but  when  the  war 
was  over  Belgian  integrity  would  be  re- 
spected if  she  had  not  sided  against  Ger- 
many. To  this  Sir  Edward  Grey  replied 
that  the  British  Government  could  not  for 
a  moment  entertain  her  neutrality  on  sudh 
terms.  "  From  the  material  point  of  view 
such  a  proposal  is  unacceptable,"  he  said, 
"  for  France  without  further  territory  in 
Europe  being  taken  from  her  would  be  so 
crushed  as  to  lose  her  position  as  a  great 
Power,  and  l:>ecome  subordinate  to  German 
policy."  "  The  Chancellor,"  he  went  on, 
"  also  asks  us  to  bargain  away  whatever 
obligation  or  interest  we  have  as  regards 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  We  could  not 
entertain  that  bargain  either." 

Q.— Was  this  the  only  reference  to  Britairr 
remaining  neutral  if  Belgium  were  not 
invaded? 

A. — No ;  the  matter  was  discussed  be- 
tween the  German  ambassador  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey.  The  former  asked  whether,  if 
Germany  gave  a  promise  not  to  violate  Bel- 
gian neutrality,  Great  Britain  would  engage 
to  remain  neutral.  Sir  Edward  Grey  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  say,  that  ''our 
hands  were  still  free  and  we  were  consider 
ing  what  our  attitude  should  be."  The 
ambassador  urged  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  for- 
mulate conditions  on  which  Great  Britain 
would  remain  neutral.  He  suggested  that 
the  integrity  of  France  and  her  colonies 
might  be  guaranteed.  But  Sir  Edward 
said  that  he  felt  obliged  to  refuse  definitely 
any  promise  to  remain  neutral,  and  could 
only  say  that  we  must  keep  our  hands  free. 
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The  reports  of  minor  strikes  in  England 
and  of  labour  unrest  in  various  districts 
have  been  somewhat  unintelligible  to  us 
out  here,  as  we  have  so  little  information 
concerning  what  is  really  going  on  in  labour 
circles  in  Great  Britain.  It  is,  therefore, 
indeed  enlightening  to  read  Mr.  C.  Ernest 
Fayle's  illuminating  article  in  T/ie  Quar- 
terly Reviezt*  on  the  "  Present  Discontents." 

In  his  long  contribution  to  this  important 
magazine  he  discusses  the  whole  question, 
specially  with  relation  to  the  Government 
control  of  labour  and  the  vspecial  Acts  which 
have  been  passed  by  Parliament  for  this 
purpose.  He  considers  that  the  whole  con- 
ception of  the  direct  control  of  industry 
was  a  mistake.  ''  The  errors  made  by  the 
Governmental  departments  concerned  have 
sprung  not  from  bad  faith  or  ill-content, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  task  imposed 
upon  them  was  beyond  their  powers.  Con- 
trol should  have  been  decentralised  and  a 
definite  s'hare  of  responsibility  entrusted  to 
the  Labour  organisations." 

To  the  criticism  that  trade  unions  officials 
and  Labour  members  of  Parliament  were 
consulted  by  the  Government  at  each  stage, 
Mr.  Fayle  says  that  Labour  leaders  who 
have  Ixicome  practically  recognised  Govern- 
ment officials,  have  ceased  to  be  the  real 
leaders  of  Labour.  The  workers'  view  is 
that  their  influence  has  been  insufficient  to 
leaven  the  bureaucratic  mass,  that  they 
have,  in  fact,  taken  the  colour  of  their  sur- 
roundings. Far  from  placating  Labour 
opinion  their  appointment  has  made 
them  the  scapegoats  of  industrial  unrest. 
For  instance,  the  keystone  of  the  Munitions 
War  Act  is  the  denial  of  the  right  to  strike, 
that  is,  to  strike  in  a  controlled  establish- 
ment or  in  industries  which  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  State  was  a  punishable  offence, 
and  heavy  penalties  were .  to  be  enforced 
against  strikers. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  a  strike  broke  out  in  the  South 
Wales  coalfield.  The  Government  issued  a 
proclamation  bringing-  the  dispute  within 
the  compulsory  arbitration  clause,  where- 
upon the  Miners'  Federation  appealed  to  the 
men  to  resume  their  work  from  day  to  day. 
This  they  refused  to  do  ;  and  the  strike  was 
ultimately  settled,  by  the  intervention  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  terms  which  prac- 
tically admitted  the  justice  of  the  men's 
demands.  The  effect  of  this  incident  on 
Labour  generally  was  exiceedingly  bad.  It 
strengthened    the     workers'     belief     in     the 


strike   as   the   one   means    of     obtaining   re- 
dress of  grievances ;     .  ' 

and    it    tended    to    weaken    the 
authority  of  the  Trade  Union  Executives. 

Not  only  has  this  denial  of  the  right  to 
strike  increased  and  embittered  discontent 
by  depriving  it  of  an  outlet,  what  is  still 
worse,  it  has  created  a  breach  between  the 
official  leaders  of  the  trades  unions  and 
those  whom  they  represent.  The  men  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  their  leaders  to 
countenance  a  strike  in  any  circumstances 
without  exposing  themselves  to  penalty,  and 
the  trades  union  funds  to  confiscation. 
They  believe  that  if  the  unions  were  un- 
shackled the  mere  threat  of  a  strike  would 
often  secure  instant  redress,  as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  the  South  Wales  miners.  Thus 
it  has  come  about  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Munitions  Act  have  provoked  rather 
thari  prevented  strikes,  and  have  distinctly 
accentuated  the  constant  friction  which  ac- 
counts to  a  still  greater  degree  for  a  diminu- 
tion of  output. 

This  divorce  between  the  leaders  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  unions  has  Ix^en  accen- 
tuated by  the  extremely  centralised 
character  of  the  administration  and 
negotiations  under  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions and  Ministry  of  Labour.  The  trades 
union  officials  have  had  the  double  task  of 
representing  labour  interests  and  furthering 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  in  so  doing 
they  have  lost  touch  with  the  majority  of 
their  followers-  Thus  it  has  come  about 
that  unofficial  and  semi-official  leaders, 
such  as  the  shop  stewards  in  the  engineer- 
ing trade,  have  risen  into  prominence. 
Under  the  Munitions  Act  their  powers  and 
responsibilities  have  increased.  The  com- 
parative remoteness  of  the  union  executives 
and  their  association  in  the  workers'  minds 
with  Go\ernment  measures  have  given  these 
men,  who  are  in  close  and  intimate  contact 
with  their  shopmates,  an  influence  which 
has  been  clearly  displayed  in  recent  strikes. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  Labour  members  of  Parliament.  Like 
the  trades  union  officials  they  were  elected 
before  the  war,  on  peace  issues,  and  have 
grown  out  of  touch  with  their  constituents. 
The  acceptance  of  office  by  some  Labour 
members  tended  to  split  the  Labour  Party. 
The  minority  have  drifted  more  and  more 
into  the  position  of  free  lances,  and  the 
majority  have  become  practically  indistin- 
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guishable  from  any  other  supporters  of  tue 
Government.  ,  The  result  of  these  develop- 
ments has  been  to  deprive  the  Gdvernment 
in  a  large  measure  both  of  accurate  know- 
ledge of  current  Labour  opinion  and  of 
the  power  to  influence  it.  The  Labour  ad- 
visers of  the  Government  ha\e  ceased  ade- 
quately to  represent  the  views,  and  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  workers. 

Their  efforts  have  been  productive  of 
irritation  and  friction,  because  the  decisions 
have  been  arrived  at  over  the  heads  of 
Labour  and  imposed  upon  it  by  exercise  of 
the  autocratic  powers  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  invested.  They  have 
hampered  production  and  irritated  the  em- 
ployers because  they  ig-nored  essential 
factors   in   the   industrial   system. 

Another  contributory  cause  to  the  unrest' 
which  undoubtedly  exists  throughout  the 
Labour  world  in  England  is  that,  unfor- 
tunately, circumstances  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  fulfil  all  the 
promises  to  the  workers  they  ha\e  made  on 
different  occasions,  promises  on  the  strength 
of  which  concessions  were  made  by  unions 
and  workers. 

In  the  matter  of  dilution  of  labour,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Fayle  points  out  that  no 
greater  saciafioe  was  made  by  organised 
labour  for  the  national  cause  than  its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  dilution  in  the 
case  of  munition  work.  In  return  for  this 
concession  the  Government  gave  an  explicit 
pledge  that  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever should  the  dilution  of  labour  be  en- 
forced on  any  work  other  than  war  work. 
This  pledge  was  repeated  when  the  Mtim- 
tions  War  Amendment  Act  was  passed  in 
Januai^,   1916. 

Since  'then,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  strength  of  the  army  in 
the  field,  combined  with  the  need  for  keep- 
ing private  trade  in  some  measure  alive, 
has  greatly  increased,  and  an  extension  of 
the  dilution  principle  seemed  to  he  the  only 
means  of  meeting  the  double  demand.  The 
Government,  therefore,  arrived  at  an  agree- 
ment with  a  certain  numbei'  of  trades  unions 
to  waive  the  pledge,  but  five  of  the  main 
unions,  including  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  would  not  a^ijree,  and  a 
special  Bill  was  introduced  to  enforce  the 
Government  proposals. 

The  present  situation  with  regard  to  man- 
power is  sufficient  explanation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's desire  to  extend  the  application 
of  dilution  ;  but  in  view  of  specific  and  un- 
conditional pledg-es  griven  to  Labour,  it  is 
exceeding-ly  unfortunate  that  they  should  be 
in    the    position    of   withdrawing    from   their 


side  of  the  ag-reement,  while  regarding  the 
Unions  concerned  as  bound  bv  their  except- 
ance  of  compulsorv'  arbitration  and  the  sus- 
pension of  Trade  Union  rules.  It  would  be 
interesting-  to  know  more  of  the  neg-otia- 
tions  with  the  eng-ineering-  Unions,  and  the 
points  on  which  they  broke  down.  So  far 
as  the  rank  and  file  were  concerned,  the 
position  was  so  far  from  clear  that  large 
numbers  of  men  believed  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  enforce  dilution 
on  private  work  for  a  period  of  seven  years 
after  the  war;  and  it  became  necessary, 
after  the  strike  had  broken  out  to  insert  a 
special  amendment  in  the  Bill  to  clear  away 
this  misconception. 

He  gives  other  instances  in  which  cir- 
cumstances have  forced  the  Government  to 
break  their  pledges,  all  of  which  naturally 
have  caused  grave  uneasiness  in  the  ranks 
of  t\yc  workers. 

Another  matter  which  has  helped  to  create 
unrest  is  the  large  profit  which  the  workers 
siaw  their  employers  making  out  of  the 
war.  This  was  aggravated  by  the  abolition, 
in  January,  191 7,  of  the  limit  placed  by 
the  Munitions  Act  of  191 5  on  the  profits 
of  controlled  establishments,  leaving  the 
employers  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  Ex- 
cess Profits  Tax,  payable  equally  in  all  in- 
dustries. The  inmiediate  result  was  that 
trouble  of  a  sporadic  kind  broke  out  in  over 
thirty  munitions  areas.  Then  tbe  workers 
resent  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  striker  is 
punished  with  f)enal  servitude  for  life,  the 
profiteer  escapes  with  a  fine.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  workers  saw  their  employers  mak- 
ing great  profits  out  of  the  war,  and  on  the 
other  their  demands  for  increased  wages  to 
meet  the  rap^id  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
were  strenuously  resisted. 

Mr.  Fayle  points  out  that  inmiediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  the  most  serious 
labour  troubles  were  threatening.  A 
national  miners'  strike  appeared  inevitable, 
a  great  railway  strike  was  anticipated,  and 
an  international  conference  of  transport 
workers  had  t)een  smnmoned  to  secure 
simultaneous  action  against  ship  owners  in 
all  European  ports. 

The  declaration  of  war  put  an  end,  for 
the  time  being-,  to  all  these  movements. 
Disputes  between  Labour  and  Capital  and 
internal  dissensions  between  the  craft 
Unions,  the  "  Industrialists,"  and  the 
"Syndicalists,"  were  alike  suspended;  and 
the  workers  as  a  class  threw  themselves 
whole-heartedly  into  preparation  for  the 
g-reat  strug-gle.  This  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
sectional  to  national  interests  did  not,  how- 
ever, imply  that  the  old  disputes  were  for- 
gotten. While  the  workers  were  willing-  to 
co-operate  with  the  employers  and  the  Gov- 
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ernment   in  carryings   on   the   war,    they   had 

no   idea  of  weakening-   their  position   for   a 

subsequent  resumption    of    industrial    con- 
flict. 

Aftother  fertile  cause  for  trouble  was  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Trade  Card  scheme.  It 
was  on  the  strength  of  this  scheme  and  the 
Schedule  of  Protected  Occupations  that  the 
engineering  unions  accepted  the  dilution 
scheme  of  the  Government. 

While  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  assured 
them  that  the  object  of  dilution  was  solely 
to  spread  the  skilled  men  more  evenly  over 
industry  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  release  suich 
men  for  the  army,  it  was  known  that  the 
War  Office  expected  to  secure  larffe  drafts 
from  the  eng-ineerin^  industry  through  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Trade  Card  scheme.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  engineers  have  been  told 
again  and  again  that  this  is  an  engineers' 
war,  and  that  every  skilled  worker  is  needed 
on  his  own  job.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
the  idea  of  military  service  is  unwelcome 
to  some,  espefcially  of  the  elder  married 
men ;  but  their  justification  for  claiming 
protection  rests,  in  their  own  eyes,  upon 
their  belief  that  there  is  a  danger  of  men 
whose  services  would  be  more  valuable  at 
home  being  taken  for  the  army,  if  the  selec- 
tion is  left  to  officials  ignorant  of  industrial 
requirements  or  to  the  mechanical  operation 
of  a  schedule. 

There  was  thus  engendered  a  general 
feeling  of  uncertainty  amongst  workers  who 
had  been  assured  that  as  they  were  engaged 
in  work  of  national  importance  they  would 
not  be  conscripted  as  soldiers. 

As  regards  strikes  and  "  go  slow  " 
methods,  Mr.  Fayle  says  that  it  is  mon- 
strous to  accuse  the  workers  who  resort  to 
them  of  imperilling  the  lives  of  their 
brethren  in  the  trenches.  The  position  of 
men  engaged  in  the  munitions  and  kindred 
industries  is  one  which  should  plead  for 
more  than  usual  care  to  prevent  ttiem  from 
suffering  any  remediable  grievance.  For 
if  they  can  be  told  that  every  day's  stop- 
page of  work  exacts  its  price  in  blood,  they 
have  other  responsibilities  which  to  them 
are  no  less  serious." 

How  does  the  plea  to  ^'  remember  our  lads 
in  the  trenches  "  strike  the  men  themselves? 
It  cuts  two  ways.  The  men  in  the  trenches 
are  fighting  for  the  cause  of  those  at  home. 
The  men  in  the  workshops  regard  them- 
selves as  trustees  for  those  at  the  front.  It 
is  their  business  to  supply  them  with  what- 
ever is  required  for  victory  in  the  quickest 
time  at  the  lowest  coet.  It  is  also  their 
business  to  see  that  the  economic  scale  is 
not  wtig-hed  against  them  in  their  absence, 
that  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justitce  for 
which  they  are  fighting  are  kept  alive.  To 
the    trade  "unionist   the   Trade   Union    cause 


represents  something  much  more  than  in- 
creased wages  or  shorter  hours.  It  is,  to 
him,  a  charter  of  liberties,  a  vital  element  to 
his  social  and  political  faith,  an  essential 
part  of  a  worthy  national  life  as  he  con- 
ceives it.  Thus,  when  charges  are  imposed, 
or  proposed,  which  seem  to  him  to  cut  at 
the  root  of  Trade  Unionism,  he  is  placed  in 
a  cruel  dilemma.  If  he  stops  work  as  a 
protest,  the  press  and  public  tcall  him  a 
traitor  to  his  friends ;  if  he  acquiesces,  he 
himself  feels  that  he  has  betrayed  their 
interests  and  he  dreads  to  be  called  a  traitor 
by   them   on   their  return. 


The  reckless  allegations  of  cowardice  and 
shirking  brought  against  men  who  had  en- 
tered munition  factories  or  continued  to 
work  at  their  usual  trades  because  they  were 
told  that  it  was  their  duty  so  to  do,  at  the 
time  when  the  Derby  scheme  was  being 
tried  out,  have  not  been  forgotten  by  these 
men.  Ujidoubtedly,  too,  the  workers  are 
becoming  alarmed  concerning  what  will 
happen  after  the  war.  They  recognise  that 
it  wnll  be  impossible  to  go  back  to  the'old 
conditions  that  obtained  before  the  struggle 
commenced,  and  they  regard  with  consider- 
able distrust  the  many  curtailments  of  their 
lilxTty  and  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  put  upon  them  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war  Labour 
was  strongly  swayed  by  a  belief  in  the 
national  cause,  and  a  desire  to  support  it, 
but  the  worker  takes  little  interest  in  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy.  He  knows  that  the 
war  will  lay  heavy  burdens  upon  him,  and 
he  feels  instinctively  that  it  implies  the 
suspension  of  those  .social  and  political 
activities  about  which  he  really  cares. 

At  the  outset  of  the  present  conflict  this 
attitude  was  overborne  by  the  idealism  of 
the  conflict  itself — the  conception  of  a  war 
to  end  war,  a  fight  for  the  rights  of  small 
nations,  a  struggle  of  freedom  against  auto- 
cracy. If  it  must  be  said  that  the  early, 
enthusiasm  has  waned,  the  statement  must 
not  be  misunderstood.  It  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  any  strong  "  stop-the-war  " 
party  with  a  clearly  defined  programme.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  such  a  party,  whose 
influence  may   as   easily   be  under-rated   as 

over-rated ; 

War  weariness  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  lack  of  determination  to 
see  the  thing  through  and  is  particularly 
excusable  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  long 
been  subjected  to  an  excessively  severe 
strain,  coupled  with  restrictions  on  their 
personal  habits,  their  freedom  of  movepaent, 
their  tastes  and  sports.  But  its  result  is  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  the  worker  is  apt 
to    ask    himself    what    it    is    all    about,    and 
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whether  the  sacrifices  he  is  making^  are 
made  for  any  object  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  the  Russian  for- 
mulas, with  their  lofty  if  vague  idealism, 
appeal  to  him  strongly.  His  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  foreign  affairs  prevents  him  from 
seeing  the  pitfalls  which  threaten  their  in- 
terpretation, and  "  in  his  impatience  he 
feels  that  the  principles  for  which  his  sup- 
port was  asked  have  been  allow^ed  to  fall 
into  the  background,  and  he  suspects  that 
the  whole  dreary  business  is  being  allowed 
to  go  on  for  the  sake  of  some  r.bscure  boun- 
dary question  or  to  serve  some  private  ends 
of  the  capitalists  and  buieaurrats." 

Mr.  Fayle  concludes  with  an  earnest  plea 
for  a  more  definite  statement  of  t*he  war 
aims  of  the  Allies. 


In  this  state  of  doubt,  largely  inarticulate 
and  unformulated,  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  national  policy,  the  specific  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  worker  are  felt  more 
keenly ;  and  he  begins  to  ask  whether  the 
war  is  to  end  by  establishing  in  this  coun- 
try the  Prussian  system  against  which  we 
are  fighting.  If  the  present  unrest  is  not 
to  become  an  embarrassment  in  the  war  and 
an  obstacle  to  reconstru-ction  after  the  war, 
these  suspicions  must  be  removed.  For 
this,  two  things  are  required.  The  war 
aims  of  the  Allies  must  be  set  forth  in 
terms  which  the  working  man  can  under- 
stand with  a  force  which  will  carry  con- 
viction, and  in  such  a  way  that  he  -can  see 
their  relation  to  the  principles  of  demo- 
cracy, freedom,  and  justice  in  which  he  pro- 
foundly believes.  At  the  same  time,  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Government  and  the 
nation  with  regard  to  the  control  of  indus- 
try during  the  war  and  the  reorganisation 
of  our  industrial  system  after  the  war  must 
be  taken  in  hand  in  constant  and  intimate 
co-operation  with  Labour  itself. 


NORMAN  ANGELL  ON  ALLIES'  BAD  DIPLOMACY, 


Norman  Angell  contributes  a  thought- 
compelling  article  to  7Vie  New  Republic,  en- 
titled "  Aiding  the  Enemy's  Diplomacy." 
The  attitude  he  takes  up  is  that  the  Allies 
by  their  diplomatic  handling  of  the  Russian 
situation  have  played  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  He  insists  that  though  the  changes 
in  Russia  have,  for  the  time  being,  made 
worse  the  military  situation  of  the  Allies, 
they  have  improved  the  diplomatic  position, 
^*  but,  unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  little 
disposition  to  make  the  quite  necessary 
modification  in  our  own  policy  demanded  by 
the  new  circumstances." 

What  from  the  beginning  has  been  the 
■ultimate,  as  apart  from  the  incidental — 
though  perhaps  more  visible — object  of  the 
war.''  It  has  been  to  prevent  the  formation 
-of  a  great,  powerful  Central  European  block 
which,  dominated  by  a  militarist  Prussia, 
would  constitute  a  menace  to  the  whole 
western  world.  Our  method  bf  meeting  the 
danger  of  a  Prussianised  Central  Europe  has 
been  based,  first  and  last,  upon  setting  up, 
athwart  the  German  pathway  to  the  East, 
independent  states  that  should  be  able  to 
resist  the  Austro-German  pressure  by  the 
buttress  of  Russian  power,  reinforced  by 
Italy  and  ourselves  operating  through  the 
Mediterranean.  That  policy  has,  since  the 
Russian  Revolution,  obviously  become  im- 
possible. 

Does  anyone,  he  asks,  pretend  now  that 
our  policy  in  south-eastern  Europe  as  it 
existed  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  is  still  practicable?  He  quotes  an 
American  authority  who  asserts  that 
^'Whatever  else  Germany  might  have  con- 


quered, she  had  conquered  her  Allies." 
But  how  is  it  that  Austrians,  for  instance, 
cannot  see  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  ultimate  freedom  and  well  l)eing.  they 
have  much  less  to  fear  from  our  victory 
than  from  Prussia's?  What  ha.s  induced 
Germany's  Allies  to  accept  the  humble  posi- 
tion they  now  occupy  ? 

Both  the  Austrian  state  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Social-Democracy  of  Germany  on 
the  other,  have  been  led  into  that  humiliating 
position  mainly  by  the  bogey  of  "  the  Rus- 
sian peril,'-  the  "  pan-Slav  menace."  For 
Austria,  vassalage  to  Berlin  seemed  the  only 
alternative  to  Slav  dominance  and  to  dis- 
memberment at  the  hands  of  Russia.  The 
fear  of  the  Slav  overcame  the  fear  of  the 
Prussian.  But  since  the  Russir.n  Revolu- 
tion the  fear  of  the  Slav  has  largely  disap- 
peared. The  Russian  world  is  for  a  genera- 
tion at  least  going  to  be  too  busy  with  its 
own  upheaval  and  disorder  to  be  a  menace  to 
anybody  abroad  (unless  the  danger  to 
Russia  itself  should  lead  to  a  military  dic- 
tatorship in  that  country,  a  dictatorship  that 
might  be  pro-German). 

Norman  Angell  considers  that  the  full 
meaning  of  this  fact  is  now  sinking  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  enemy  people.  The 
Prussian  can  no  longer  create  panic  in  the 
Austrian  mind  with  the  ibogey  of  pan- 
Slavism. 

Hence  the  obvious  change  in  the  relations 
between  Vienna  and  Berlin.  The  new  em- 
peror is  displaying  an  attitude  which* has  al- 
ready excited  the  wrath  of  the  German 
jingoes.  He  is  reviving  the  policy  which 
aims  at  satisfying  the  claims  of  Slav  nation- 
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ality  within  the  framework  of  the  Dual 
iMonarchv.  Undoubtedly  if  he  did  not  look 
to  (jermanv  for  defence  he  would  go  farther 
still. 

A  similar  movement  is  going  on  in  Ger- 
many against  the  domination  of  Prussian 
[xolicy.  The  bogey  of  "  The  Russian  Peril  " 
having  vanished,  those  minorities  who  dared 
not  resist  the  war  aims  of  Prussia  are  tak- 
ing heart,  and  a  community  of  aim  is  being 
established  between  the  Austrian  Empire 
and  parties  within  Germany  itself  in  resist- 
ance to  Prussian  overlordship. 

This  fissure  is  of  course  only  just  beg-in- 
ning  to  reveal  itself.  Were  it  to  deepen, 
however,  the  German  government  would 
have  increasing  difficulty  in  maintaining  its 
internal  position.  The  instrument  it  uses 
would  become  less  pliable  and  less  reliable; 
and  as  conditions  become  more  acute  the 
block  might  show  increasing  tendencies  to 
disintegration.  How  ^  many  of  us  have 
grasped  the  real  significance  of  the  fact  that 
if  the  statement  of  President  Wilson  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  opposing  no  real  interest 
of  the  German  people  is  really  true — and  to 
us  it  seems  self-evident- the  Central  Em- 
pires hold  together  and  carry  on  the  war 
simply  because  the  masses  of  their  people 
are  the  victims  of  a  disastrous  illusion.?  If 
these  could  be  brought  to  see  what  seems 
obvious  to  us,  the  war  would  stop  in  a  week 
by  the  utter  collapse  of  the  morale  of  the 
army  and  navy,  by  vast  desertions,  by  sabot- 
age in  munition  works,  by  the  hundred  and 
one  ways  by  which  a  people  determined  not 
to  fight  simply  do  not  fight. 

He  points  to  the  blockade  to  show  that 
we  have  a  great  l)elief  in  the  value  of  merely 
civilian  pressure  on  Germany,  In  it  we  aim 
at  the  creation  of  pressure  against  the 
Government  by  the  suffering  of  the  civilian 
jx^pulation,  for  w^e  are  well  aware  that  the 
army  and  navy  will  suffer  last  of  all  from 
any  shortage. 

Yet  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
we  have  in  our  policy  deliberately  offset  this 
intended  effect  of  the  blockade  by  doing  our 
best  to  persuade  the  German  and  the  Aus- 
trian that  verily  he  must  look  only  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Prussian  for  protection  ;  that 
we  shall  give  him  none  at  all.  It  is  true 
that  in  one  message  we  have  repudiated  any 
idea  of  "  destroying  German  nationality," 
whatever  that  may  mean.  But  a  phrase  in 
an  official  message  has  as  little  chance  of. 
reaching  the  real  consciousness  of  the  enemy 
peoples  as  the  weird  schemes  of  scattering 
leaflets  by  aeroplane  in  enemy  towns  or 
trenches.  Not  so  does  a  whole  people  argue 
itself  from  falsehood  into  truth.  What  im- 
presses them  is  the  general  aspect  of  our 
policy  as  they  gather  it  from  our  press,  our 
public  actions,  our  reiterated  declarations. 
Where  in  that  press,  or  in  those  declarations, 
have  we  ever  given  the  subject  peoples  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  the  assurance  that  after  the  war 


we  would  protect  them  from  the  enemies  that 
rightly  or  wrongly  they  have  feared ;  from 
Russian  pan-Slavism,  British  tariffism,  Bal- 
kan intrigue,  French  vengeance,  or  what 
not.? 

The  statement  of  our  war  aims,  says  Nor- 
man Angell,  does  nothing  whatever  to  aid 
those  forces  which  are  so  indispensable  for 
our  success.  Instead  it  tends  to  aid  those 
welding  forces  which  it  is  our  desire  to 
undermine. 

We  have,  in  one  forna  or  another,  pro- 
claimed our  main  war  aims  to  be  about  as 
follows  :  — 

(i)  The  destruction  of  Prussian  militarism. 

(2)  The  rearrangement  of  European  fron- 
tiers on  a  basis  of  nationality. 

(3)  "  War  after  the  war  "  aguinst  German 
trade. 

Wc  have  emphasised  the  last  by  an  Al- 
lied Conference  on  methods  of  carrying  the 
policy  into  effect — a  proof  of  seriousness  of 
intention  not  accorded  to  the  other  items. 

Our  censorship  has  so  operated  as  to  en- 
courage in  the  enemy  countries  a  maximum 
interpretation  of  this  programme.  That  is 
to  say,  while  papers  of  the  "  Morning 
Post"  and  "  National  Review  "  order,  with 
their  "  thorough  "  policy  of  crushing  Ger- 
many now  and  in  the  future,  have  been  al- 
lowed very  free  circulation  here  and  abroad, 
organs  favouring  a  liberal  interpreta.tion  of 
the  above  programme  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  as  "pro-Germans,"  with  the 
result  that  the  censorship  has  played  the 
game  of  the  German  and  Austrian  militarist 
parties. 

On  the  strength  of  the  statements  of  our 
reactionary  press  the  military  party  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  can  argue  in  this  wise, 
says  Mr.  Angell : 

The  destruction  of  German  military  power 
means  that  we  are  to  be  deprived  in  future , 
of  any  effective  method  of  national  defence, 
and  that  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  any- 
enemy  that  cares  to  affront  us.  We  are 
fighting  for  the  right  to  defend  ourselves, 
the  most  elementary  form  of  political  free- 
dom. 

The  liberation  of  subject  nationalities  is  a 
euphemism  for  Jhe  dismemberment  of 
Austria  and  the  subjugation  of  the  German 
and  Magyar  minorities  to  hostile  rule ;  while 
the  economic  programme  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference is  sufficient  proof  that  our  people 
and  their  children  will  be  deprived  of  their 
fair  opportunity  in  the  world,  of  that 
economic  expansion  so  necessary  for  an  in- 
creasing population.  We  must  defend  our 
right  to  those  things  with  our  own  power. 

Whilst  this  may  not  be  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  our  aims,  our  general  policy  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  enemy  Governments 
to  so  represent  them,    and  has   given    the 
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democratic  minority  in  Germany  and  the 
liberal  minority  in  Austria  no  chance  to 
make  headway  against  the  Pnissianism  in 
both  their  countries.  This  is  all  wrong, 
says  Mr.  Angell.  There  ought  to  be  a  new 
Paris  Conference  of  the  Allies  to  consider 
the  character  of  the  guarantees  which  they 
expect  not  only  to  receive,  but  to  give.  They 
should  make  it  plain  that : 

(i)  The  new  Society  of  Nations  which  the 
Allies  constitute  will  stand  for  the  valid 
rights  of  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  Germany 
as  much  as  for  those  of  a  Belgium  or  a 
Serbia,  and  will  pledge  themselves  to  pro- 
tect not  only  the  small  state  from  agrgres- 
sion,  but  the  great  as  well. 

(2)  The  Allies  will  not  attempt  to  remedy 
one  wrong  by  creating  another,  in  Austria 
or  elsewhere.  They  are  prepared  to  accept 
such  modification  of  the  old  conception  of 
national  sovereignty  and  independence  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  real 
Society  of  Nations  workable  and  the  freedom 
of  one  state  compatible  with  the  welfare  of 
another. 

(3)  A  Germany  or  an  Austria  that  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  obligations— freedom  for 
subject  peoples,  some  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, or  what  not — which  attach  to  mem- 
bership in  the  new  international  society,  will 
also  be  accorded  its  privileges  :  equality  of 
economic  opportunity  in  areas  that  have  in 
the  past  been  the  cause  of  dissension,  access 
to  the  sea,  economic  rights  of  way  through 
foreign  territory. 

To  the  German  militarists  we  could  then 
say,  ''If  you  hoild  your  conquests  and 
create  a  militarised  Mitteleuropa,  it  will  be 
at  the  cost  of  exclusion  from  the  privileges 
of  the  society  of  nations,  and,  permanently 
excluded  from  the  markets  of  the  Allies 
and  trading  under  unfavourable  treatment  in 
South  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  you  will 


lose    immeasuTably    more    than     you    will 
gain" 

It  co^es  to  this — That  in  our  international 
relationships  we  have  neglected  the  large 
part  of  the  persuasive  and  coercive  moral 
forces  by  which  society  normally  deals  with 
the  reicaicitrant  member,  the  criminal.  The 
real  social  control  in  any  community  is  not 
merely  the  threat  of  punishment — crime  is 
often  worst  where  the  punishments  are  most 
ferocious — but  the  positive  advantages  of- 
fered to  every  member  in  obeying  the  law 
and  accepting  its  obligations.  Not  only  do 
we  say:  "  Break  the  law  and  we  will  punish 
you  "  ;  but  we  also  say,  "  Obey  the  law  and 
we  shall  see  that  it  protects  you,  arid  that 
you  enjoy  its  advantage."  And  it  is  that 
part  of  the  "  sanction  "  which  is  probably 
the  most  operative. 

But  we  ought  to  act  quickly,  for  the  more 
the  stress  of  war  compels  Germany  to  be- 
come self-sufficing,  the  less  will  the  threat 
of  our  blockade  and  the  hope  of  access  to 
our  raw  materials  weigh  with  her.  Turkish 
cotton,  wood  pulp  cellulose,  synthetic  rub- 
are  so  many  weapons  drawn  from  our 

loury.  The  pressure  or  offer  he  suggests 
can  be  applied  without  in  any  way  stopping 
or  slackening  the  war,  "  by  means  of  the 
Allied  Conference  and  Declaration  indicated 
above  statesmanship  would  indicate  some 
such  step  immediately." 

We  have  never  made  any  real  offer  to  the 
German  and  Austrian  peoples  as  apart  from 
their  governments  of  after-the-war  pro- 
tection by  means  of  a  real  League  of 
Nations.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  with 
our  vague  talk  of  "  the  destruction  of  Ger- 
man militarism  "  and  our  definite  plans  at 
the  Paris  Conference  for  differentiation 
against  German  trade,  done  the  precise  oppo- 
site. We<  have  in  fact,  in  our  diplomacy, 
played  the  game  of  the  enemy  governments. 
It  is  time  that  we  played^our  own. 


WHEAT    IN    RUSSIA. 


It  is  generally  assumed  that  there  must 
be  huge  stocks  of  wheat  in  Russia,  and  that 
the  famine  which  prevailed  in  certain  cities 
and  districts  was  due  to  the  profiteering  of 
bureaucrats  and  the  congestion  of  the  rail- 
ways. Mr.  E.  H.  Wilcox  endeavours  to 
show,  in  The  Fortnightly,  that  there  was 
an  actual  shortage  of  cereals  in  Russia  when 
the  Revolution  took  place,  and  that  there 
may  easily  be  a  serious  famine  there  next 
year.     He  says:  — 

It  is  often  urged  that  Russia  must  have 
immense  stores  of  food  in  the  form  of  the 
surplus  of  her  production  which  was  ex- 
ported prior  to  the  war.  Specious  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  surface,  this  argument  is  quite 


fallacious  At  all  times  the  normal  surplus 
was  very  largely  a  fictitious  one.  Grain  was 
exported  from  some  provinces  of  Russia, 
when  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  others 
were  perishing  of  starvation.  The  producers 
naturally  sold  in  the  best  market,  and  it  was 
more  profitable  for  them  to  ship  their  wheat 
direct  on  to  the  rivers  and  railways  for  ex- 
port than  .to  send  it  hundreds  of  miles  by 
road  to  their  hungry  fellow-countrymen,  who 
probably  would  have  had  no  money  to  pay 
for  it  even  if  it  had  reached  them.  Then 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pea- 
sants who  starved  both  themselves  and  their 
families  by  selling  produce,  which  they 
ought  to  have  consumed  at  home,  for  the 
price  of  vodka.  The  absolute  prohibition 
of  alcohol  has  removed  this  temptation,  and 
the    wives    and    children    of    the    soldiers    at 
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the  front  have  undoubtedly  benefited  by  a 
greatly  improved  diet.  Indeed,  both  the 
savings  bank  deposits  and  much  other 
direct  evidence  prove  that  the  rural  popula- 
tions of  Russia  had  never  before  been  so 
well  off  as  they  have  been  during  the  war. 

The  Russian  military  authorities  fed  the 
soldiers  well  on  the  w^hole.  The  average 
peasant  sees  meat  only  on  high  days  and 
holidays  at  home,  but  at  the  front  ^  gets  a 
liberal  ration   every  day. 

It  was  the  demand  for  the  army  which 
first  produced  a  shortage  of  meat  in 
the'  rear,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
in  igi5,  laid  before  the  Duma  figures  show- 
ing that  if  the  consumption  was  to  continue 
unchecked  and  nothing  were  done  to  stimu- 
late production,  within  three  or  four  years 
not  a  single  head  of  cattle  would  be  left 
in  the  country. 

And  it  was  riot  only  in  the  army  that  the 
consumption  of  foodstuffs  was  greatly  in- 
creased. The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms,  ammunition,  and  military 
equipment  generally  found  themselves  sud- 
denly in  receipt  of  much  higher  wages  than 
they  had  ever  before  dreamed  of,  and  with- 
out the  normal  channel  for  dissipating  their 
earnings.  The  great  majority  expended 
their  unaccustomed  wealth  by  raising  their 
standard  of  life,  and  the  urban  proletariat  of 
Russia  had  never  eaten  so  much  or  scr  well 
as  it  did  in  the  first  year  and  a-half  of  the 
war.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
has  recently  had  difficulty  in  getting  an 
absolute  minimum  of  the  simplest  kinds  of 
food. 

The  withdrawal  of  so  many  men  for  the 
army  threw  a  heavy  burden  on  those  who 
stayed  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Inducements  to  work  were  reduced  by  the 
disappearance  of  vodka  and  the  fixation  of 
prices  for  agricultural  produce. 

Much  land  went  out  of  cultivation  simply 
because  it  was  not  worth  the  peasants' 
while  to  make  the  extra  effort  necessary  to 
keep  it  under  crops.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  corn-bearing  area  was  very  much 
reduced  even  last  year.  Then,  by  a  strange 
aberration  of  intellect,  the  Ministry  of  War 
chose  the  very  middle  of  the  harvest-time 
for  the  enrolment  of  a  few  million  more 
recruits.  The  mistake  was  realised  just  in 
time  to  avert  a  positive  disaster,  and  the 
date  at  which  the  recruits  had  to  join  the 
colours  was  deferred ;  but  already  an  in- 
finity of  harm  had  been  done.  Many  Rus- 
sians must  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  reach 
the  nearest  railway,  and  great  numbers  of 
recruits  were  already  on  the  road,  with 
fathers,  wives,  or  other  relatives,  before  the 
second  order  was  issued.  Their  cut  crops 
had  been  left  lying  on  the  fields,  and  rotted 
under  the  influence  of  an  unusually  wet  and 
inclement  autumn  before  anything  could  be 
done  to  get  them  in.     Enormous  quantities 


of  ^rn  also  rotted  where  it  had  grown  on   , 
the  large  estates,  because  the  labour  neces- , 
sary  to  harvest  it  could  not  be  had  for  love' 
or  money. 

Not  only  was  last  year's  harvest  small, 
but  the  winter  sowing  was  restricted.  The 
price  of  wheat  was  fixed,  but  the  cost  of 
producing  it  immensely  increased,  and 
before  long  the  peasant  did  not  find  it 
worth  while  growing  it. 

Another  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the 
winter  sowing  is  of  a  rather  curious  kind, 
as,  like  so  much  in  this  war,  it  had  results 
almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  which 
it  was  designed  to  produce.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  large  tracts  of  Russian  land  were 
farmed  by  German  colonists,  and  it  was 
decided  that  these  alien  settlers  must  be 
turned  out  of  their  holdings.  The  process 
of  expropriation  was  carried  out  very  slowly, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  second  half  of  last 
year  that  these  German  farms  vi'ere  finally 
''  liquidated."  At  the  same  time,  where  the 
former  owners  had  not  already  disposed  of 
their  property  by  private  treaty,  the  entire 
inventory,  living  and  dead,  was  put  up  for 
sale  under  the  hammer.  The  farms  were 
thus  left  without  stock,  seed,  or  agricultural 
implements,  and,  in  most  cases,  without 
anyone  to  cultivate  them.  A  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  Russian  papers  estimated  the 
area  thus  left  fallow  in  South  Russia  alone 
at  some  hundred  thousand,  and  probably  a 
million,    dessiatines    {2,700,000   acres). 

The  zemstvos  are  thoroughly  seized  with 
the  need  of  growing  more  wheat,  and  their 
efforts  to  induce  the  peasants  to  make  up 
shortage  of  winter  sowing  with  spring  sow- 
ing— a  thing  against  the  custom  of  the 
country — may  have  met  with  success.  If 
they  did  then  famine  is  not  likely,  if  they 
failed  then  it  is  to  be  expected.  Evidently, 
if  Mr.  Wilcox  is  right,  the  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles  would  not  be  followed  by  a 
rush  of  wheat  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Fuel,  he  says,  is  the  other  trouble  in 
Russia.  Lackingr  enough  coal  themselves 
the  railways  cannot  keep  manufacturers  pro- 
perly supplied. 

In  the  year  before  the  war  Russia  burnt 
2, 6g7, 000,000  poods  of  coal,  of  which 
1,544,000,000  poods  came  from  the  Donetz 
basin,  426,000,000  poods  from  the  Dombroff 
field  in  the  south-western  corner  of  Russian 
Poland,  and  227,000,000  poods  from  the 
Urals,  Siberia,  and  the  Moscow  district, 
while  500,000,000  poods  were  imported  from 
England.  In  the  first  days  of  the  war  the 
Dombroff  area  was  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  held  it  ever  since,  and 
simultaneously  the  English  import  was  seri- 
ously interfered  with.  During  the  first 
mouths  of  the  war  vast  dumps  of  coal,  which 
coufd  not  be  moved  because  other  freights 
were  considered  more  urgent,  were  piled  up 
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at  Archang-el.  With  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  supply  cut  off,  coal  naturally 
rose  in  price.  Eventually  the  Government 
stepped  in  and  fixed  a  rate  at  which  it  had 
the  ri.g-ht  to  rec|uisition  such  coal  as  it 
net>ded.  But  labour  is  dearer  and  much 
inferior,  and  the  colliery  proprietors  com- 
plain that  the  reciuisitioning"  price  leaves 
them  only  6  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  Now, 
according-  to  an  article  printed  in  the 
"  Novoe  Vremya,''  on  March  8th  last,  70 
per  cent,  of  the  Donetz  mines  are  rented, 
and  the  leases  of  many  of  them  have  only 
two,  three  or  four  years  more  to  run.  In  these 
circumstances,  0  per  cent,  profit  is  not 
enough  to  induce  the  owners  to  lay  out  ad- 
ditional capital  in  the  opening-  up  of  fresh 
seams.  The  same  writer  states  that  the 
prices    recently    offered   by    the    railways    for 


coal  have  l^een  2.V  copecks  (about  a  half- 
penny) per  pood  less  than  the  requisitioning- 
rate.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  coal- 
owners  refuse  to  sell  in  the  ordinary  way,, 
and  hold  their  output  till  it  is  requisitioned. 
The  railways  have  been  taking-  the  coal' 
where  they  could  get  it,  even,  it  is  said, 
seizing-  consignments  dispatched  to  munition^ 
factories,  and  can  no  long-er  depend  on  g-et- 
ting  the  qualities  to  which  their  employees 
are  accustomed.  Thus  the  Ekaterinski  line, 
which  formerly  obtained  its  supplies  from 
twenty-five  different  sources,  has  recently 
been  drawing  them  from  as  many  as  317. 
Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  in  Rus- 
sia that  a  radical  change  of  system  seemed 
to  be  the  only  possible  remedy,  concludes 
Mr.  Wilcox. 


ALAS,   THE   POOR   NEUTRALS! 


The  embargo  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  placed  upon  the  export  of  food- 
stuffs will  hit  the  neutrals  terribly  hard,  for 
not  one  of  them  is  entirely  self-supporting, 
and  if  supplies  are  not  procurable  some 
of  them  must  starve.  Writing  on  the  danger 
of  the  embargo  forcing  neutrals  into  the 
struggle.  Mr.  Charles  Merz,  in  T/ie  New 
Refiihlic,  points  out  that  it  is  not  the  doc- 
trine of  enem\  destination  which  dictates 
the  present  polic\  of  the  Government  at 
Wa.shington.  "  Speaking  generally,"  de- 
clared Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Minister  of 
Blockade,  ''  and  aside  from  the  petty  smug- 
gling which  will  alwayis  exist,  the  neutrals 
have  not  sold  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
im|X)Tted  goods  to  Germany.  Their  trade 
consists  almost  entirely  of  their  own  goods. 
Moreo\er,  they  have  hot  even  replaced  such 
exports  with  imported  goods,  except  in- 
directly. Certainly  they  have  imported  fod- 
der and  sold  pigs,  but  it  is  diflficult  to 
stretch  the  doctrine  of  enemy  destination  to 
cover  this  point."     Says  Mr.   Merz: 

Decreasing  importation  from  this  country, 
and,  even  if  convincingly  demonstrated,  de- 
creasing exportation  into  Germany,  are  not 
central  considerations.  At  the  bottom  are 
the  facts  that  the  United  States  holds  prac- 
tically absolute  control  of  the  world's  food 
surplus,  and  that  since  we  have  gone  into 
war  we  cannot  be  other  than  dis'criminating 
in  our  disposal  of  it.  Assume  that  not  a 
pound  of  our  own  foodstuffs  crosses  into 
Germany,  and  there  is  still  presented  a 
problem'  in  deciding  to  what  extent  the  neu- 
tral nations,  for  their  own  use  and  for  an 
indirect  replacement  of  their  export  trade, 
should  be  permitted  to  share  in  our  meagre 
surplus.  .  .  .  The  resources  of  America 
and  of  the  Allies  are  pooled ;  and  despite 
any  desire  on  our  part  to  befriend  the  neu- 
trals scancity  of  surplus  may  force  a  limita- 
tion of  its  disiribution  to  those  who  are  con- 


tributors. Is  there  a  contribution  which  we 
can  attempt  to  seture  from  the  neutrals, 
valuable  enough  to  us  to  warrant  their  par- 
ticipation in  a  division,  if  that  division 
comes    to    be  made    upon    minimum    shares.? 

Is  it,  however,  worth  while  for  the  neu- 
trals to  agree  absolutely  to  send  nothing  at 
all  to  Germany  as  a  condition  of  being  al- 
lowed to  share  in  American  supplies? 

For  us  to  withhold  our  foodstuffs  from 
Sweden  until  that  nation  had  abandoned  the 
ore  exports  for  which  Germany  has  such 
good  purposes  would  be  practically  equiva- 
lent to  demanding  a  declaration  of  war. 
With  such  a  choice,  Sweden  would  be  likely 
to  be  forced  over  to  the  side  of  the  Central 
Powers.  Holland  would  cling  to  her  neu- 
trality in  the  face  of  severe  pressure.  But 
Holland,  with  her  lot  thrown  in  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  would  be  a  doubtful  asset. 

He  ])oints  out,  however,  that  the  German 
submarine  threat  has  caused  all  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  except  Norway,  to 
withdraw  their  ships  from  the  sea,  and  the 
Dutch,  too,  have  kept  their  vessels  in  port. 
He  reckons  that  in  this  way,  the  Allies  have 
Ix^en  deprived  of  at  least  1,500,000  tons  of 
shipping,  and  he  holds  that  if  Holland  and 
Denmark  would  agree  to  put  their  ships 
under  American- Allied  control  they  would 
deserve  a  share  of  America's  surplus  food 
and  raw  materials.  Germany  might,  he  ad- 
mits, regard  such  action  by  the  neutrals  as 
a  causus  belli,  though  such  transfer  would 
be  in  accordance  with  International  Law. 
He  says,  however,  that  such  transfer  is  not 
necessary.  If  the  neutrals  want  supplies  let 
them  send  and  fetch  them :  — 

It  is  quite  fair  to  say  to  the  neutrals  that 
if  they  desire  to  share  in  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Allies,   it  is  their 
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part  to  •come  for  them  with  the  ships  which 
have  been  sheltered  from  the  risks  of  sub- 
marine warfare.  In  this  manner  American 
and  Allied  ships  would  be  released  from 
service  not  only  between  the  neutrals  and 
the  United  States,  but  between  the  neutrals 
and  the  Allies.  The  addition  would  be  to 
our  g-reat  advantag-e ;  its  gain  would  be  a 
violation  of  international  law  in  neither  text 
nor  spirit.  In  the  difficult  question  of  an 
embargo  it  is  not  easy  to  see  a  policy  that 
fits  better  the  various  problems — that  leaves 
to  the  neutrals  that  part  of  their  trade  with 
Germany  which  can  legitimately  be  main- 
tained, and  be  discontinued  only  at  the  risk 
of  a  break — and  that  permits  the  befriend- 
ing of  smaller  nations  with  no  prodigality  in 
our  own  limited  supply.  In  some  variation 
of  this  policy  there  lies  perhaps  the  best 
means  for  an  expression  of  the  President's 
declaration  that  it  is  "  our  wish  and  pur- 
pose to  supply  the  neutral  nations  whose 
people  depend  upon  us  as  nearly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  need  as  the  amount  to  be 
divided  permits." 

This  idea  of  Mr.  Merz's  reads  wdl, 
but,  tinfortunately,  it  will  not  work,  for 
cables  tell  us  that  there  are  at  least  a  hun- 
ilred  Dutch  ships  tied  up  in  American 
ports  only  too  anxious  to  convey  supplies 
to  Holland,  but  unable  to  get  away  owing 
to  the  American  embargo. 

In  The  New  York  Evening  Post  Hendrik 
Willem  van  Loon  writes  on  "  The  Pitiful 
Case  of  Holland,"  and  appeals  to  the 
American  people  for  fair  play.     He  says : 

It  was  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  American  <:olonies 
were  in  open  revolt.  They  had  gained  a 
few  military  successes.  But  they  had  no 
money.  France  promised  large  si?ms.  Her- 
self on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  ^he  could 
not  send  gold  and  silver  across  the  ocean. 
The  American  commissioners  in  Europe 
looked  in  vain  for  help.  Often  they  could 
not  pay  their  ow-n  running  expenses,  lacked 
the  funds  for  board  and  room.  Wherever 
they  went,  the  "  colonies  "  were  considered 
too  dangerous  a  risk.  Until  at  last  the 
bankers  of  Holland  offered  their  tcredit  and 
invested  millions  upon  millions  in  an  enter- 
prise which  threatened  to  be  a  complete 
failure.  Through  this  act  the  American  Re- 
volution was  placed  upon  a  sound  economic 
basis,  and  the  ultimate  victory  was  certain. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  chivalrous,  he 
says,  to  remind  people  of  past  services,  but 
chivalry  ends  where  injustice  threatens,  and 
we  stand  before  such  a  calamity. 

Up  to  three  months  ago  Holland,  together 
with  the  other  small  neutral  states,  looked 
upon  America  as  the  leader  in  the  fight  for 
those  scraps  of  paper  which  guarantee  the 
existence  of  states  as  they  do  that  of  private 
corporations.     This  has  been  changed.    The 


attitude  of  a  number  of  American  papers 
has  reflected  this  change.  Insidious  little 
sneers  about  "  a  Dutch  Queen  with  a  Ger- 
man husband  "  began  to  appear.  This  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  ill-concealed  mirth 
at  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  home-staying 
Knickerbockers.  How  they  rolled  in  the 
gilders,  these  complacent  gentlemen  who 
hnd  invested  their  surplus  pennies  in  pork 
and  fat  and  now  sold  to  the  Germans  at 
fancy  prices. 

He  bitterly  resents  the  slurs  which  are 
now  being  cast  upon  the  Dutch  as  bona  fide 
neutrals.  Let  me  tell  you,  he  isays,  just  how 
rich  this  \var  has  made  us  : 

We  have  almost  600,000  men  trained  and 
ready  to  protect  that  frontier  vvhilch  has  been 
the  safest  bulwark  of  the  Allies  whose 
domains  border  upon  the  North  Sea.  These 
600,000  men  cost  us  a  million  dollars  a  day. 
That  means  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
millions  a  year.  This  money  has  to  be  paid 
through  direct  taxation.  This  taxation  has 
to  be  produced  in  a  country  where  all  nor- 
mal industry  and  commerce  has  come  to  an 
end.  We  have  no  coal  mines  and  we  have 
no  raw  materials.  We  are  obliged  to  barter 
for  coal  with  the  Germans.  What  we  get 
amounts  to  so  little  that  our  railroad  service 
has  been  reduced  to  a  few  trains  a  day. 
Our  electric  light  plants  have  gone  out  of 
existence.  Our  gas  factories  are  working 
only  part  of  the  time.  There  are  no  street 
lamps.  The  average  Dutch  family  may  burn 
a  single  light  in  one  room  for  one  hour  each 
day.  The  poor  people  all  during  the  winter 
went  to  bed  at  four  to  keep  warm  and  for- 
get their  misery.  The  schools  were  closed. 
The  theatres  were  closed.  Street  cars  ran 
once  every  half-hour.  And  what  of  the 
fabulous  wealth  of  our  callous  merchants 
selling  food  to  the  German  enemy  ?  Perhaps 
3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  engaged  in 
the  slippery  business  of  war-profits  made 
vast  sums  which  were  squandered  in  foolish 
pursuits.  But  97  per  cent,  of  the  people 
has  been  steadily  losing  that  which  had  been 
gathered  during  long  years  of  patient  toil. 
The  blockade  deprived  them  of  their  raw 
materials.  Taxation  did  the  rest.  Sub- 
marines and  Orders  in  Council  ruined  our 
ancient  commerce. 

He  thus  describes  what  would  happen  if 
Holland,  unable  to  get  supplies  in  anv  other 
way,  were  forced  to  throw  in  her  lot  with 
the  Allies  : 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
people  begin  to  look  at  us  in  pity.  ''  Going 
to  be  another  Greece,  eh?"  We  are  not 
going  to  be  another  Greece.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  whose  breadth  of  view  creates 
all  lands  after  their  own  imagined  ideal,  let 
me  say  this  :  We  did  not  maintain  our  neu- 
trality because  we  were  too  humble  to  fight. 
We  knew,  however,  what  entrance  into  the 
war  would  mean.  It  would  mean  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  three-quarters  of  our 
territory,    and    the    fate    of    Roumania    and 
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Servm  and  Montenegro  and  Belg-ium.  It 
would  mean  an  endless  and  desperate 
strug-g-le  around  the  water  fortifications  of 
Amsterdam.  It  would  mean  (and  it  may  be 
well  to  remember  this)  that  the  German 
fleet  could  use  the  Zuyder  Zee  Islands  and 
the  blockaded  harbour  of  Antwerp  for  a  dan- 
gerous g-uerrilla  warfare  against  England. 
What  would  become  of  the  horde  of  refugees 
whom  we  have  been  feeding  for  over  three 
years  is  a  question  which  I  may  leave  to  the 
imagination. 

The  Dutch,  he  says,  stand  for  an  idea. 
They  can  be  starved  and  blockaded,  biit 
rather  w'ould  they  perish  than  abandon  it. 

We  have  an  army  and,  such  as  it  is,  it 
will  fight  to  the  last  man  for  just  one  thing 


— ''our  national  independence.''  If  we  have 
kept  out  of  this  struggle  with  conscious  in- 
tent we  have  been  actuated  by  a  different 
motive.  We  are  not  merely  a  mud-bank 
along  the  North  Sea.  We  represent  an  Idea. 
For  almost  a  thousand  years  we  have  stood 
for  the  idea  of  a  Government  based  ex- 
clusively upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
W'e  fought  the  most  protracted  war  of  his- 
tory to  establish  man's  right  to  his  own  con- 
science. We  gave  the  world  an  asylum 
where  the  Huguenot  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury found  the  same  cordial  welcome  which 
was  given  to  his  fellow-sufferer  of  the  year 
TC)i4.  The  land  of  Erasmus  became  the 
land  of  tolerance  and  liberty  of  thought.  As 
such  we  intend  to  maintain  it  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 
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Nine  men  out  of  ten,  if  they  think  at  all 
of  the  international  reorganisation  that 
ought  to  follow  this  war,  give  a  prominent 
place  in  their  formulas  to  the  principle  of 
nationality.  The  political  frontiers  of  a 
state  should  correspond  with  the  frontiers 
of  nationality,  in  so  far  as  this  is  at  all 
practicable.  The  exclusion  from  their  natu- 
ral political  society  of  the  French  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  Danes  in  Schleswig,  the 
Italians,  Serbs  and  Roumanians  in  Austria- 
Hungary  has  proved  a  lasting  menace  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  denial  of  the 
right  of  compact  national  groups  like  the 
Poles,  Bohemians,  F'inns  and  Armenians 
to  form  autonomous  political  organisations, 
w^hile  perhaps  less  menacing  to  world  peace, 
is  even  more  abhorrent  to  democracy  The 
Italian  in  the  Tyrol  or  tihe  Frenchman  in 
Alsace  is  sustained  by  the  thought  that 
across  the  border  the  genius  of  his  race  can 
find  free  expression.  He  can  migrate  if 
oppression  rests  too  heavily  upon  him.  The 
Bohemian,  Pole  or  Armenian  sees  his 
nationality  everywhere  oppressed.  If  he 
wishes  to  escape  personal  disabilities  he  has 
to  submit  to  denationalisation. 

*"  The  Frontiers  of  Language  and 
Nationality  in  Europe,"  by  Leon  Dominian. 
New  York :  Published  for  the  American 
Geographioal  Society  by  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 


But  when  this  seductive  principle  is  to  be 
translated  into  concrete  geographical  details 
most  of  us  find  ourselves  on  quaking 
ground.  Would  the  transfer  of  the  whole 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  of  the  whole 
of  Trent  and  Istiia  to  Italy  accord  with  the 
princi]>le  of  nationality  ?  Could  a  Czecho- 
Slo\'ak  state  be  constituted  that  would  not 
itself  include  minority  national  groups,  to 
excite  international  strife  and  thwart  demo- 
cratic development?  It  appears  to  be  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  actual  distribution  of  nationalities  on 
European  soil.  The  publication  of  Mr. 
Dominian's  Frontiers  of  Language  and 
Nationality  thus  supplies  a  pressing  need. 
In  any  circumstances  the  appearance  of  this 
I>ook  would  have  been  an  event  of  im|x>rt- 
ance  to  scholars  since  it  is  by  far  the  most 
competent  work  on  the  subject  available  in 
English.  Just  now  its  practical  value  is  so 
great  that  it  ought  not  to  become  a  scholar's 
monopoly. 

Nationality  frontiers  must  for  the  most 
part  be  determined  by  the  language  spoken 
by  the  majority.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
German-speaking  Frenchmen  and  French- 
si^eaking  '  Germans,  Serbs  who  know  only 
Italian,  Greeks  whose  vernacular  is  Al- 
banian. But  the  origin  of  a  stock  counts 
for  little;  humanity  is  racially  a  universal 
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migina,  anyway.  A  coiiinion  language  im- 
plies, as  a  rule,  the  common  cultural  values 
uj>on  which  stable  political  organisation 
must  be  based. 

Nationality  frontiers,  thus  defined  in 
terms  of  vernacular  used,  may  be  deter- 
mined with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  in 
western  Europe.  Between  France  and  Gei- 
many  the  language  frontier  would  leave 
most  of  Alsace  on  the  German  side,  but 
would  transfer  to  France  a  wide  strip  of 
Lorraine,  centring  in  Metz.  Between  Italy 
and  Austria  the  language  frontier  would 
place  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol,  but 
not  all  that  the  Italians  claim,  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  line.  A  small  strip  of 
the  territory  within  the  eastern  Italian 
boundary  is  Slovene- speaking  and  might  be 
claimed  by  a  Jugo-Slav  state  on  the  basis 
of  nationality.  A  fringe  of  Italian  nation- 
ality, including  Trieste,  ap[)ears  on  the 
western  coast  of  Istria. 

As  one  might  suppose,  there  is  nothing 
like  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise 
location  of  these  language  frontiers ;  Ger- 
man authorities  would  place  the  line  in 
Lorraine  further  west,  and  French  auttho- 
rities  further  east.  .^  Frontier  populations 
are  largely  bilingual,  and  without  great  de- 
parture from  honesty  may  be  counted  on 
either  side.  When  we  pass  to  southern  and 
eastern  Euro[^  much  more  serious  problems 
emerge.  In  Bohemia,  there  is  a*  large 
fringe  of  Germaji-speaking  population  on 
the  north-west.  There  are  also  various 
German  communities  settled  as  enclaves  in 
the  midst  of  the  Czechist  population.  Hun- 
gary is  well  dotted  over  with  German - 
speaking  enclaves.  Transylvania,  Buko- 
wina  and  Bessarabia  are  prevailingly  Rou- 
manian. But  if  all  this  territory  were  or- 
ganised in  a  Roumanian  state,  it  would  in- 
clude numerous  islands,  some  of  them  very 
important,  of  Germans,  Magvars,  Bulgars 
and  Turks.  As  for  the  other  Balkan  States 
and  Asia  Minor,  nothing  like  definite  lan- 
guage frontiers  is  determinable.  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina  and  Croatia  are  quite  clearly 
Serb-speaking,  but  in  much  of  Croatia  the 
nationality  majority  is  small.  In  Mace- 
donia, Bulgars,  Serbs  and  Greeks  present 
the  most  astoundingly  overlapping  claims. 
Mr.  Dominian  seems  to  adjudicate  impar- 
tially, but  even  his  conclusions  have  only  a 
tentative  value.  In  Asia  Minor  the  Greeks 
have  a  clear  claim  to  a  coastal  fringe  on  the 
west,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Anatolian 
plateau  is  the  natural  heritage  of  that  secu- 
lar detritus  of  peoples,  Hittites,  Phrygians, 


Lydians,  Scythians,  Celts,  Mongols,  etc., 
that  we  call  Turks.  In  a  triangle  extend 
ing  from  Adana  to  trie  Russian  and  Persian 
boundaries  the  Annenians  represent  the 
most  important  element  in  the  population, 
but  scarcely  anywhere  a  majority  elenient. 

Mr.  Dominian  is  a  believer  in  nationality 
as  the  r>roper  basis  of  political  organisation. 
But  one  who  follows  his  candid  analysis 
will  be  oppressed  with  doubts.  In  north- 
western Europe,  where  the  endogenous 
growth  of  societies  has  been  uninterrupted 
through  centuries  and  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  elements  has  not  exceeded  the  social 
power  of  absorption,  the  national  state, 
with  a  common  language  and  a  common 
culture,  is  practicable.  ,  South  Russia,  the 
Balkans,  the  Danube  valley  and  Asia  Minor 
have  throughout  history  serv-ed  principally 
as  highways  for  racial  migration.  Each  in- 
truding race  has  left  vestiges  of  itself  in 
the  foirm  of  communities  clinging  tena- 
ciously to  their  traditional  language  and 
culture.  The  north  European  formula  of 
the  national  state  seems  to  apply  very  badly 
to  these  great  regions  of  interpenetrating 
nationalities.  The  Roman  Empire  handled 
a  similar  problem  by  restricting  narrowly 
the  sphere  of  central  government  and  exer- 
cising toleration  not  only  to  local  institu- 
tions, but  to  caste  or  clan  or  sect  that  with- 
drew itself  from  local  control.  Caesar  con- 
tented himself  with  the  things  that  were 
Caesar's.  The  modern  polychrome  poly- 
glot state  must  assume  a  wider  range  of 
functions  if  it  is  to  hold  its  own  against 
tlie  true  national  states.  The  problem  is 
difficult,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  assume  that  it  is  impossible  of  solu- 
tion. And  if  it  were  solved,  what  interest- 
ing cultural  phenomena  might  emerge ! 
Imagine  all  the  nationalities  of  Asia  Minor 
associating  harmoniously  in  a  common- 
wealth but  each  preserving  its  own  special 
character. 

There  is  enough  of  historical  background 
in  Mr.  Dominian's  book  to  afford  an  insight 
into  the  permanence  of  national  frontiers . 
How  long  has  the  German-French  language 
frontier  occupied  its  present  place?  Very 
little  shifting  has  occurred  since  the  days 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  France  and  Belgium, 
French  has  encroached  upon  Flemish,  but 
the  stronger  tongue  has  conquered  only 
about  eighty  square  miles  since  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Serbian  and  Slovenian 
seem  to  have  held  their  existing  north- 
western   boundaries    for    over    a    thousand 
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A  ears.  The  Kiitzo-Vlachs  on  the  slopes  of 
Pindus,  though  a  very  small  fragment  of 
the  Roumanians,  have  resisted  assimilation 
through  hundreds  of  years.  No  doubt  the 
merely  residual    national    groups    will    tend 


to  disapj>ear  under  the  influence  of  modern 
industrialism.  But  to  produce  homogeneity 
in  any  possible  s\  stem  of  states  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe  will  be  a  work  of 
centuries.  A.J. 


Dr.  Marks  was  a  missionary  with  a  sense 
of  humour.  His  book,  Forty  Years  in 
Burma  (Hutchinson,  io/6  net),  is  an 
entertaining  and  historically  interesting 
account  of  his  work.  He  tells  how 
the  King  of  Burma  one  day  paid  a  visit  to 
the  S.P.G.  school  when  the  boys  were  hav- 
ing a  holiday  owing  to  its  being  Queen  Vic- 
toria's ibirthday.  "'  But  why,"  demanded 
the  King,  ''  don't  you  give  a  holiday  on  my 
birthday?"  Dr.  Marks  .replied  that  he 
would  gladly  do  so  if  the  King  told  him  the 
date.  ''  My  birthday,"  replied  King  Min- 
don,  "  is  Tuesday — every  Tuesday  "  !  It 
was  King  Mindon  who  sent  Queen  Victoria 
a  golden  spittoon  as  a  present.  Dr.  Marks 
has  a  good  work  for  Theebaw  as  a  young- 
ster. 

Mr.  J.  Balfour  Browne,  who  calls  his 
second  book  of  reminiscences  Recollections 
Literary  and  Political  (Constable,  io/6 
net),  is  too  fond  of  telling  us  such  things  as 
that  ''  W.  E.  Gladstone  was  certainly  a  re- 
markable man,"  and  that  ''  George  Canning 
was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  wit  before 
my  time."  He  also  tells  us  :  "I  have  re- 
read *  Jane  Eyre.'  It  is  a  powerful,  al- 
most a  masterful,  book,  but  it  is  old- 
fashioned,  and  ia  many  ways  quaint."  The 
very  ingenuousness  of  the  book,  however, 
-enables  one  to  read  it  with  some  amuse- 
ment.    And  there  are  several  good  stories. 

A  book  about  Russian  literature  which  is 
quite  out-of-the-way  delightful  is  Madame 
N.  Jarintzov's  Russian  Poets  and  Poems, 
Vol.  1.  Classics.  (Blackwell,  io/6  net). 
These  are  lively  and  interpretative  studies 
of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Nekrasov,  and 
other  Russians  less  well  known  to  the  West- 
ern public.  Mme.  Jarintzov  also  translates 
a  number  of  poems  by  each  author,  preserv- 
ing as  far  as  possible  ^e  metre  and  "  lilt  " 
of  the  original.  She  is  herself  an  author  of 
happy  vitality.  She  has  written  one  of  the 
good  books  of  the  year. 

I  remember  how  in  the  weeks  before  the 

war  the  Paris    boulevards    rang    with    the 

-voices    of    camelots    crying    the  wares    of 


Hansi,  the  Alsatian  caricatuxist,  then 
being  pursued  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment. One  of  Hansi 's  books.  Professor 
Knatchke  (Hodder,  ^il^  net),  has  now  been 
translated  into  English.  It  is  excellent 
good  fun,  and  its  mockery  of  the  German 
kultur-professor  in  Paris  was  enjoyed  in 
Germany  itself  before  the  war. 

Ivajt  Heald;  Hero  and  Humourist  (Pear- 
son, 2^1  d  net),  is  a  collection  of  the  humor- 
ous writings  and  letters  from  the  front  of 
as  gallant  a  spirit  as  has  fallen  in  the  war. 
Heald  was  at  the  Dardanelles  with  Charles 
Lister  in  the  Naval  Division,  and  after- 
wards joined  the  Flying  Corps.  He  was 
killed  in  France  in  a  fight  in  the  air.  The 
present  book  is  chiefly  filled  with  his  pre- 
war writings — merry,  comic  articles  on 
London  themes,  which  were  very  popular 
when  they  appeared  in  the  Daily  Eccpress. 
His  high-spirited  letters  from  the  front 
reveal  an  exceedingly  attractive  and  heroic 
personality.  Mr.  Edwin  Morrow  contri- 
butes a  portrait,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Dark  a 
preface  to  the  book. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has  written  an 
introduction  to  a  strange  and  fascinating 
collection  of  letters,  Scenes  of  Russian 
Court  Life  (Jerrold,  15/-  net).  The  let- 
ters are  among  those  which  passed  between 
Tsar  Alexander  1.  and  his  sister  Catherine, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  are  full  of  character,  and  express 
human  beings  as  well  as  historical  person- 
ages. When  Catherine  wished  to  marry 
the  Emj^eror  of  Austria  the  Tsar  objected 
that  he  was  old,  ugly,  and  dirty.  Cathe- 
rine replied  firmly:  ''If  dirty,  I  should 
wash  him." 

Professor  Geddes  is  a  writer  who  sows 
ideas  ''  not  with  the  hand  but  with  the 
sack."  One  enjoys  a  certain  romantic  ex- 
hilaration in  reading  Ideas  at  War  (Wil- 
liams and  Norgate,  5/-  net),  in  which  he 
has  collaborated  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Slater. 
He  appears  here  as  a  smasher  of  the  big 
cities,  which  he  regards  as  centralisers  of 
the  war  spirit. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 

The  war  ex}x*nditure  of  Xew  Zealand  dollars,  of  which  amount  1,833,225,00c 
has  been  recently  estimated  at  <"i,ooo,ooo  dollars  was  shipi>ed  in  the  first  ten  montlis 
per  month.  of  the  fiscal  year,   1916-17. 


Including  the  ;£i 0,000,000  about  to  be 
floated  in  Japan  by  Russia,  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Euroi^ean  country  to  Japan  will 
exceed  ^£22, 000, 000. 

Income  tax  receipts  in  tlie  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  totalled 
334,000,000  dollars,  exceeding  the  official 
estimate  by  5,000,000  dollars. 

Standard  suits  in  New  York  which,  be- 
fore the  war,  cost  25  dollars  are  now  com- 
manding 35  dollars,  the  increase  in  price 
being  assigned  to  the  prolonged  rise  in 
producing  costs. 

For  ten  davs,  trading  in  cotton  yarns 
from  7s,  to  i6s.  was  suspended  in  the 
U.S.A.  markets  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  aut'horities,  pending  an  investi- 
gation into  means  for  providing  from 
20,000,000  to  25,000,000  pounds  wanted 
to  supply  looms  for  making  tent  duck  for 
Government  use. 

The  gold  production  of  the  Transvaal 
during  May  was  valued  at  ^3,310,618,  as 
compared  with  ^3,155,121,  in  April  and 
^3'303.377'  in  May,  1916.  For  the  five 
months  ended  "May  31st,  the  yield  was 
valued  at  £i6,ig'j,4q6,  as  against 
;£i6,44o,i52  (luring  the  January-May  term 
last   year. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal  de- 
clared a  dividend  and  bonus  to  share- 
holders at  the  rate  of  17  per  cent,  per 
annum,  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
30th,  whilst  a  distribution  of  14  per  cent- 
dividend  and  3  per  cent,  bonus — equal  to 
17  per  cent,  for  the  year  was  made  by  the 
Alliance  Bank  of  Simla.  The  Bank  of 
Madras  paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  and  a  bonus  of  2 
per  cent. 

The  exports  of  war  materials  from  the 
United  States  for  the  month  of  April 
aggregrated  188,000,000  dollars,  against 
185,000,000  dollars  in  March.  Total  ex- 
ports since  the  outbreak  of  war  to  the  end 
of   April   last   amounted   to  3,597,687,000 


A  further  attem}jt  to  capture  and  retain 
some  of  the  business  monopolised  by  Ger- 
man dye  manufacturers  prior  to  the  war  is 
being  ])romulgated  by  the  amalgamation  of 
interests  in  connection  with  the  dye-stuffs 
industry  in  U.S.A.,  and  the  creation  of 
the  National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  ^4,000,000.  The> 
united  productive  capacity  of  the  company 
will  be  30,000,000  lb.  per  annum  and  man\ 
experts  have  been  engaged  hv  the  direc 
tors. 

The  De  Beers  C(.>n>oiidated  Mines  will 
pay  a  40  ix?r  cent,  dividend  for  t*he  year 
ended  June  30th  last,  which  is  the  first 
dividend  on  deferred  shares  of  the  com- 
pany since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Dur- 
ing 19 1 4- 1 5  the  comjxiny  sufl^ered  a  loss  of 
2,542,985  dollars.  Mining  o[)erations  were 
renewed  the  following  year.  The  deferred 
shares  dividend  will  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  5.000,000  dollars. 

A  wheat  crop  amounting  to  47,413,000 
quarters  was  garnered  in  India  this  year, 
those  figures  comparing  with  39,750,000 
quarters  twelve  months  earlier,  and  with 
47,922,000  quarters  in  191 5,  and  with  an 
average  yield  of  44,200,000  quarters  for 
the  five  years  1910-1914.  Exports  for  the 
five  years  1910-1914  totalled  5,623,000 
quarters  [x^r  season. 

Some  small  idea  of  the  boom  in  ship- 
ping may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  Norwegian  owner  purchased 
a  building  contract  with  an  American  yard 
for  a  steamer  of  8800  tons  dead  weight 
at  175  dollars  per  ton.  A  little  time  after- 
wards the  contract  changed  hands  at  250 
dollars  per  ton,  the  owner  having  made  a 
profit  of  660,000  dollars  on  the  transaction 
within  a   few  weeks. 

An  order  recently  issued  by  Sir  Albert 
Stanley,  President  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  stipulated  that  motor  cars  were  not 
to  be  used  in  attending  race  meetings.  The 
Petrol  Controller  pointed  out  that  of  the 
total  quantity  of  petrol  imported  into  the 
United    Kingdom    no   more    than    10    per 
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cent,  was  allocated  for  private  cars,  in- 
cluding motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  used 
by  doctors  and  veterinary  surgeons,  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  of  munitions,  food  pro- 
duction, etc.,  Red  Cross  workers  and  others 
engaged  in  certificated  work  of  national 
importance. 

Early  in  the  present  year  business  was 
held-up  to  a  large  extent  at  Buenos  Ayres 
by  industrial  troubles.  Apropos  of  this,  a 
correspondent  of  Fairplay  stated  that  the 
strike  and  lock-out  in  the  river  and  port 
trade  finished  in  a  victory  of  the  men.  The 
employers  agreed  to  take  all  the  strikers 
back,  agreed  to  dissolve  the  Free  Trade 
Society  they  had  formed,  and  agreed  to 
treat  each  man  "as  if  he  were  a  power." 
Quite  candidly  he  had  rarely  known  such 
a  full  victory  for  the  men. 

The  Government  Commissioner,  who  in- 
vestigated the  cost  of  living  in  Canada,  re- 
ported that  two  Canadian  firms,  handling 
over  half  the  bacon  exported  from  Canada, 
made  profits  last  year  amounting  to  5.05 
^^^  5-35  cents  per  pound  respectively  on 
140,000,000  lbs.  ejtported,  whereas  the 
profits  of  the  year  19 13,  were  3.6  and  1.2 
cents.  Without  evidence  of  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  cost,  the  Commissioner 
found  : — *'  Possibly  no  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  a  monopoly  in  any  one  com- 
munity can  be  cited  from  the  trade  records 
of  anv  countrv  supplving  the  Allies  with 
food." 

The  losses  of  Norwegian  vessels  since 
the  middle  of  February,  when  the  Ger- 
man submarine  campaign  started,  have  been 
so  serious  that  on  May  15th  last  the  Nor- 
wegian War  Insurance  Club  had  a  deficit 
of  about  120  million  kroner,  or  7  J  million 
pounds.  It  is  now  proposed  to  call  upon 
the  owners  entered  in  the  clubs  to  pay  an 
extra  contribution  amounting  to  50  per  cent, 
of  all  the  war  premiums  paid  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  until  the  end  of  April 
this  year.  It  is  stated  that  Norway  has 
been  particularly  hit  in  her  shipping  trade, 
with  the  result  that  great  hardships  are  be- 
ing suffered  in  that  country.  For  instance, 
clothes  are  in  many  cases  two  or  three 
times  as  dear*  as  in  England,  coal  is  almost 
unobtainable  for  ordinary  people,  and  luxu- 
ries are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the 
wealthy.  Norwegian  shipowners  have 
made  fortunes,  but  it  is  claimed  that  most 
of  the  other  classes  are  in  a  worse  position 


than   before   the   war,    mainly   as   a  conse-.^ 
quence    of    the    enormous    losses    by    sub- 
marines. 

The  submarine  campaign  in  European 
waters  has  been  responsible  for  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  litigation,  interesting  and 
intricate  law  points  cropping  up  almost 
daily.  In  the  King's  Bench  Division  of 
Ireland  the  master  of  the  s.s.  Monaleen 
sought  to  recover  for  salvage  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Italian  s.s.  Eolo,  which  had 
been  picked  up  derelict  off  the  Fastnet 
and  brought  safely  into  Queenstown.  It 
is  understood  that  the  steamer  had  been 
attacked  by  a  submarine  and  abandoned. 
She  was  picked  up  by  the  Monaleen  un- 
damaged and  towed  into  port,  where  she 
was  arrested.  The  Italian  Government 
who  had  the  boat  under  requisition,  then 
moved,  through  the  Italian  Consul- General, 
to  have  the  vessel  released  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  under  requisition  by  the 
Italian  Government  and  w^as  employed  on 
important  service  for  the  Allies.  The  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  vessel  when  salved  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Italian  Goveriiment  for 
State  purposes  and  ordered  her  release. 

The  use  of  small,  cheap  motor  cars  in 
Argentina,  according  to  the '  Review  of 
ihe  River  Plate^  has  lately  become  in- 
creasing popular,  particularly  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, on  establishments,  large  and  small, 
remote  from  railway  stations  and  district 
market  centres.  The  number  of  motor  cars 
imported  into  the  Republic  in  19 16,  was 
5929.  valued  at  ^455,044,  as  com- 
pared with  51 15  cars,  valued  ,  at 
^1,076,521  imported  in  the  pre-war  year 
1913.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  values 
of  the  motor  cars  imported  have  decreased 
considerably,  the  average  value  of  each 
car,  according  to  the  Customs  valuation,  in 
1 9 16  being  about  ;£77,  while  the  average 
in  1913,  was  about  £^2\\.  The  cars  now 
being  imported  are  of  a  much  less  luxurious 
and  costly  type,  and  are  practically  all  of 
American  manufacture.  A  reference  to  the 
Argentine  and  United  States  returns  show^s 
that  while  out  of  the  number  of  cars  im- 
ported in  1 91 3,  1296  were  imported  from 
the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from 
European  countries,  in  1916,  the  United 
States  sent  5105  cars  to  Argentina,  valued 
for  export  purposes  in  the  United  States 
at  an  average  of  ;£iio  each. 
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There's  a  LIFE-SAVING  POV/ER  about 

HEARNE'S 
BroncHitis  Cure 

That  makes  it  NECESSARY  in  ACUTE  Cases. 

Ono  Dos«  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy  vvriU  very  often  prove 
auffictent  tf  tallen  et  the  comnrienterrevit  of  a  Cold;  but  the 
cirtoa  of  cases  that  HEAJ^NE'S  fairly  REVELS  IN  Is  one  that 
tha  ORDINAB.Y  remscltes  havo  failed  to  make  any  tm- 
pT??S5fon  upon.  Herein  lias  thx^  REAL  VALUE  of  HEARNE'S 
BRC*'TCHITIS  CURE -a  Medicine  that  can  be  given  with 
PERtLCT  SAFETY  &nd  '.he  UTMOST  CONFIDENCE  to  the 
YOUNGEST  CHILDREN  and  very  AGED  SUFFERERS,  as  it 
do© J  NC!)T  contain,  and  has  NEVER  contained 
any  poison  or  harmful  drugs. 

For  COUGHS.  CROUP, 
COLDS  on  tKe  CHEST, 


WEAK   LUNGS 


''^^W' 
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"TERMEX" 

Almost  Infallible 
for 

PILES 

TERMEX  for  Piles  has  given  such  a  high  per- 
centage of  effective  results  that  we  are  able  to  supply 
it  under  an  absolutely  binding  "Refund  Guarantee" 
to  cover  the  occasional  inevitable  failure  that  must  be 
encountered.  We  know  from  experience  that  no 
matter  how  long  the  subject  has  suffered,  nor  how 
severe  the  attacks,  that  less  than  twenty-five  cases  out  of  every  thousand 
are  incurable  when  TERMEX  is  adopted.  We  know  that  TERMEX 
will   overcome   the   other   nine  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

TERMEX  does  not  merely  attack  the  ailment  locally.  It  is  a  home  treatment  that 
gets  at  the  trouble  from  all  vantage  points.  It  works  locally— through  the  circula- 
tion— through  the  stomach  and  bowels— and  through  the  nerves.  Our  Book  explains 
why  and  how.  TERMEX  at  once  begins  to  ease  the  pain,  to  stimulate  the  circulation 
through  the  affected  parts,  to  assist  the  bowel  action,  and  constitutionally  to  strengthen 
and  build  up  the  destroyed  tissues  and  damaged  nerves. 

Under  TERMEX  influence  the  ailment  continually  improves,  the  soreness  dfs- 
appears,  the  injured  parts  regain  their  normal  strength.  The  conditions  that  produce 
piles  subside  and  disappear,  and  the  patient  who  may  have  once  been  bed-ridden,  a 
mere  shadow  of  former  self,  debilitated,  run-down  and  suffering  not  only  local  de- 
rangement, but  constitutionally  as  well,  rapidly  finds  improvement  in  general  health — 
finds  that  the  lines  of  pain  are  leaving  his  face,  that  his  appetite  is  improving,  and 
shortly  experiences  the  ultimate  happiness  of  restoration  to  normal  health. 


OUR   REFUND 

GUARANTEE 


Because  we  have  proved  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  is  possible  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, we  are  able  to  offer  TERMEX  under 
conditions  that  leave  no  ground  for  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  need  our  remedy.  We 
do  not — can  not — guarantee  to  cure  you.  Such  power  is  not  placed  in  the  hands 
of  any  mortal.  If  you  have  an  operation,  whether  temporarily  successful  or  not, 
it  must  be  paid  for  ;  if  it  fails,  you  do  not  get  your  money  back.  We  have  such 
justified  faith  in  TERMEX  from  past  experience,  that  we  only  accept  a  case 
under  our  REFUND  GUARANTEE  terms.  Is  any  proposal  you  can  make  more 
fair  ?  TERMEX  has  proved  itself  almost  infallible,  hence  we  are  justified  in 
giving  this  binding  refund   agreement. 


FREE 
BOOK 


OET  THIS  VA1.UABI.E  BOOK 

Our  interestinfS  Booklet  fully  describes  the  c^use  and  effect  of 
Piles.  It  explains  fully  just  how  and  why  TEHMEX  is  efficacious 
beyond  the  londest  anticipations  in  riddinj;  the  sufferer  of  this 
dread  complaint.  Copy  of  Refund  Guarantee  sent  with  each  book. 
Close  your  eyes  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on  the  joyous  anticipations 
the  life-long  satisfaction,  the  happy  moments,  day  and  ni{j(ht,  that  freedom  for  all  times 
from  Piles  would  bring  to  you.     With   TERMEX   you   can  make  the  dream  come  true. 

Send  2d.  stamp  for  Booklet  TO-DAY,  and  let  it  prove  our  assertions.    Every  sufferer 
from    Piles   should   read    this  book.     No  obligation  is  incurred  by  sending  for  it. 

Post  your  request  to-day.  (2601) 

TERMEX  CO.,  Ocpt.  321  Commerce  Bldg,,  SYDNEY 


Thank   you   for  meTitioning  Stead's  Eevlew   when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  WOMAN'S      ^ 
^       NOTEBOOK. 


THE   FIRST   SERVANT   OF   THE   STATE. 


In  our  August  i8th  number  we  told  of  the 
great  need  there  was  of  establishing  Baby 
Clinics  in  Australia,  and  gave  some  particu- 
lais  showing  how  thanks  to  these  institu- 
tions, the  infantile  death  rate  in  New  Zea- 
land had  steadily  decreased,  whilst  that  of 
Victoria,  where  Baby  Clinics  are  practically 
unknown,  had  remained  stationary.  Since 
that  article  appeared  papers  telling  of  Baby 
Week  in  England  have  reached  Australia, 
and  disclose  general  rejoicing  that  at  long 
last  motherhood  has  been  recognised  by  the 
State  at  its  true  value.     Says  T/ie  Times; 

Bt-fore  July  i  (when  Baby  Week  began) 
motherhood  was  the  only  profession  which 
was  not  recognised  at  all.  Mothers  were 
the  one  class  who  by  universal  consent,  even 
by  their  own  tacit  siJbmission,  had  all  duties 
and  no  rights,  owed  every  service  and  re- 
ceived none,  and  were  expected  to  work  con- 
tinuously without  requiring  relaxation.  No 
public  opinion  claimed  better  conditions  on 
their  'behalf.  Scanty  was  their  reward  for 
success,  bitter  was  their  retribution  for 
failure.  In  many  cases  the  struggle  for  life 
was  arduous  and  bitter  in  the  extreme. 

All  other  professions  were  more  or  less 
\ocal,  had  their  spokesmen  and  their 
Press,  and  succeeded  in  a  certain  measure 
in  asserting  their  claim  to  just  treatment 
from  the  community.  Clerks,  shop  girls, 
nurses,  factory  hands  have  all  been  recog- 
nised as  citizens  having  claims  on  the  State 
for  protection  and  consideration. 

Then,  suddenly,  it  was  realised  that  the 
most  important  public  service  of  all  was  ren- 
dered by  the  mother,  for  she  was  the 
creator.  Without  her  silent  service  in  the 
past  there  would  have  been  no  glorious 
voung  manhood  to  uphold  British  traditions 
in  the  firing  line  to-day ;  and  without  her 
service  in  the  present  and  the  future  the 
sacrifice  and  suffering  of  to-day  would  bear 
no  fruit.  The  result  of  this  realisation  was 
Baby  Week,  celebrated  in  many  ways  as  the 
numerous  different  aspects  of  the  subject  ad- 
mit of  the  most  diverse  treatment. 

Bab}-  Week  has  borne  witness  to  the  im- 
portance of  mother  and  child  to  the  State, 


to  the  terrible  figures  of  preventable  mor- 
tality among  little  children,  to  the  incalcul- 
able damage  in  impaired  vitality  to  the  sur- 
vivors, to  the  urgent  need  for  the  reform  of 
housing  conditions,  to  the  need  for  the  pro- 
vision of  welfare  centres  and  day  nurseries 
on  a  great  scale,  to  the  need  for  an  increased 
number  of  highly -trained  midwives.  Surely 
the  State  may  step  beyond  even  this  wide 
field  to  lighten  the  burden  which  in  many 
cases  presses  too  heavily  on  the  mother? 
May  not  the  first  servant  of  the  State  be  re- 
lieved from  some  part  of  the  struggle  for 
life? 

This  last  paragraph  refers  to  the  move- 
menft  which  is  being  started  to  provide  for 
mothers  either  by  paying  them  a  definite 
sum  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  is  done  here, 
or  by  giving  them  Mothers'  Pensions,  as  is 
being  done  in  many  American  States.  Judge 
Henry  Neil,  who  inaugurated  the  scheme  in 
-Ainerica,  contributes  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject to  T/ie  Review  of  Reviews.  He  gives 
the  following  account  of  how  the  idea 
began : 

The  story  of  the  conception  of  the 
mothers'  pension  idea  in  the  United  States 
gives  more  clearly  than  whole  pages  of  facts 
and  figures  could  the  reason  for  the  extra- 
ordinarily repaid  spread  of  the  system. 

It  was  one  day  in  the  spring  of  191 1  that 
I  discovered  our  Juvenile  Court  in  Chicago 
was  taking  children  away  from  their  homes 
because  their  mothers  were  too  poor  to  sup- 
port them. 

''And  what  becomes  of  these  children?" 
1   asked. 

"  The  charity  institutions  take!  them," 
was  the  answer. 

"  And  who  pays  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
children  in  the  institutions  when  they  have 
been  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms  "  was 
my  next  question. 

"The  county  pays  the  institutions  ten 
dollars  a  month  for  each  child,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  why  not  pay  this  ten  dollars  to 
the  mother,  and  let  her  keep  the  child?" 
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Thai  M)gical  question  had  appar- 

ently nevf  r  neen  asked,  yet  once  asked, 
there  coulc]  be  no  answer  to  it — except  one. 
Xhat  was  to  aniend  the  State  law  which  re- 
quired the  leaking  up  of  poverty-stricken 
families  and  the  sentence  of  helpless  chil- 
dreji  to  grim,  prison- like  institutions. 

By  July  of  1911  I  had  obtained  the  enact- 
ment by  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois  of 
such  an  amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
law.  The  amendment  provided  that  the 
Juvenile  Court  should  permit  destitute 
mothers  to  keep  their  children,  and  should 
pay  them  '•  an  amount  sufficient  "  for  their 
support.  Admitting,  as  we  must  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  that  the  mother  is  indubi- 
tably the  best  guardian  of  her  children,  the 
simple  logic  of  paying  her  for  the  support 
o(f  her  children,  in  the  happines.s  of  their 
own  home,  instead  of  paying  private  institu- 
tions to  take  them  and  break  up  the  family — 
the  plain  logic  of  thfs  has  been  irresistible. 
Legislature  after  legislature  has  seen  the 
light  of  common  .sense  dawn  on  this  question 
of  child  poverty,  and  has  enacted  a  mothers' 
pension  law. 

\i  in  the  past  this  has  lieen  called  the  cen- 
tury of  the  child,  how  much  more  true  is  the 
phrase  to-day,  when,  with  their  manhood 
decimated  by  the  war,  the  nations  must  rely 
for  their  whole  future  upon  the  children  of 
the  present !  The  welfare,  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  child  is  certainly  now  more 
precious  than  it  has  ever  been.  '  Those  who 
have  investigated  hundreds  of  institutions, 
as  I  have,  know  that  there  is  neither  welfare 
nor  happiness  for  the  little  child-prisoners 
behind  those  walls.  Even  the  best  of  them 
crush  the  child's  individuality,  sadden  all 
his  childhood,  stunt  his  growth,  either 
physically  or  mentally,  and  brand  him  with 
the  disgrace  of  a  dependant,  generally  clad 
in  an  ugly  uniform  and  feeling  himself  a 
useless  object  of  charity  without  rights  or 
duties  of  his  own. 

We  often  are  told  that  Governments 
exist  only  for  the  welfare  of  society,  that 
society's  basis  is  the  family,  and  the  family 
exists  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  Yet  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  Governments  continu- 
ally breaking  up  families  and  ruining  child 
life,  while  all  the  time  professing  the  be- 
lief that  family  life  and  the  child  were  the 
society's  greatest  assets.  It  was  because, 
once  the  mother's  pension  system  had  been 
conceived,  nobody  could  help  seeing  this  ab- 
surdity of  the  old  system,  that  the  new 
machinen'  was  adopted  so  universally  in 
the  United  States. 


In  six  years,  he  says,  the  system  has  swept 
acro.ss  the  American  continent,  and  is  now  in 
operation  in  thirty  States  of  the  Union.  No 
.social  reform  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
ever  .spread  with  such  rapidity  as  has 
marked  the  growth  of  motl^rs'  pensions. 
Formerly  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Eng- 
land and  many  of  the  Dominions,  the  child 
of  destitute  parents  was  taken  from  th«n, 
and  sent  to  a  soulless  institution,  supported 
by  public  and  private  charity.  The  system 
was  wasteful  and  costly  to  the  State,  cruel 
to  the  child,  and  po.sitively  injurious  to  the 
race. 

Sup|)ose,  he  says,  we  cons'ider  child 
poverty  not  as  a  bitter  misfortune  to  the  in- 
dividuals concerned,  nor  as  a  cancer  in  the 
.-iOcial  organism,  threatening  its  life.  Take 
it  only  as  an  expensive  and  troublesome 
nuisance,  to  be  handled  coldly  in  the  least 
costly  and  most  effective  way.  By  this  test 
alone  the  mothers'  pension  system  has  tri- 
umphed. We  have  recent  figures  to  prove 
it.  In  New  York  City  last  year  close  to 
seven  million  dollars  was  contributed  to 
charitable  institutions  for  the  support  of 
32,000  children.  Yet  in  the  mothers'  pen- 
sion States,  in  the  same  year,  100,000  chil- 
dren were  cared  for  by  their  own  mothers 
at  a  cost  of  only  ten  million  dollars  in 
[Xinsions. 

In  the  larger  cities  it  cost  only  5  per  cent, 
for  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
mothers'  pensions.  In  the  same  cities  it 
cost  76  per  cent,  to  administer  "charity  " 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  as  the 
figures  in  the  preceding  paragraph  show, 
under  the  old  system  it  cost  New  York 
about  318  dols.  per  child  for  the  care  of 
22,000  children  in  institutions,  while  under 
the  mothers'  pension  system,  it  cost  only 
about  100  dols.  per  child  for  the  much 
more  satisfactory  care  of  the  children  in 
their  own  homes. 

Juvenile  court  officials  in  Chicago  have 
investigated  the  effect  Of  the  system  on 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  find  it  shows 
practically  98  per  cent,  efficiency  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  this  social  problem. 

Child  poverty,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
<iucing  delinquents;  detectives,  and  incom- 
petents of  all  kinds,  adds  enormously  to  the 
class  which  finally  becomes  one  of  the 
heaviest  charges  upon  the  ratepayer.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  the  constructive  work  of 
the  public  schools  was  carried  on  at  a  cost 
of  750,000,000  dols.  to  the  ratepayers, 
while  the  purely  palliative  or  positively 
harmful  work  of  supporting  dependents  and 
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REV.   HUGH   DUNLOP'S  PRAISE 


OF 


MEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS 


AND 


MFFTSIi^f^     Registered  Name  for 
■■•  M.JLLiC^i^^J^^     HEAN'S   ESSENCE 


6   Liiithorpe   Street,   Newtown. 

April  12,  1917. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hean.  Oheniist. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  proTjod  the  elficaey  of 
Heenzo  (registered  name  for  Ileau's  Easeooe)  for 
oonghg  and  colds.  I  cm  honestly  recommend  it 
as  a  compound  oontuiniiig  all  the  ingrediente  and 
the  efficacy  that   ilie  iiiunufacturer  claimB  for  it. 

'  fter  a  long  and  painful  illness  my  malady 
me  weak  a.nd  suffering  from  the  most  dread- 
rui  of  all  th«  ills  that  Hesh  is  heir  to — insomnia. 
A  friend  3.ii<l,  "  As  you  found  Heenzo  reliable, 
why  not'  try  Hean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts,  which  are 
manufactured  by  the  same  chemist  as  Heenzo?" 
I  took  the  advice,  and  I  can  solemnly  affirm  that 
a.ftcr  a  short  course  of  treatment  I  now  sleep 
well,  ivnd  my  appetite  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  yoars  past. 

The  most  nervous  person  of  either  sex,  I  ajn 
tho'-onghly  convinced,  may  take  a  course  of  this 
<iO''  -eut  leuredy;  for  it  is  not  a  purgative,  but 
a  1.  d,  gentle  laxative,  and  its  nerve-strengthen- 
iM-   ,,nd  tonic   properties  are  beyond  question. 

VtH  a-re  at  liberty  to  use  this  testimonial  in 
any    way    you    plea«e. — Yourg    faithfully,' 

HUGH    DUNLOP. 


REV.   HITCH    DT7NL0P. 


NERVES  are  ie«poiisible  for  HEADACHES.  BACKACHE,  INSOMNIA,  ANAEMIA,  NEURAIX3IA. 
BRAIN-FAG.  BREAKDOWN,  I.ASSIiUDB.  DI/ZINESS,  PALPITATION,  and  such  like  ailments. 
When  you  suffer  from  any  of  these  neurasthenia;  conditions,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  taking 
.IruRs  or  stimulants.  What  you  need  ig  something  to  )>urify  and  enrich  the  blood  and  nourish 
.he   nerves.     For  this  purpose   you    cannot    get  aiiytliing  better  than 

HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS 


Prices:   Small  Size  (containing  6  daj'S'  treatment),  2s. 
3s.;    or   six    boxes    for    176.    3d. 


-arge  Size   (containing  12  days'  supply). 


HEENZO       (Registered  Name  for  HEAN'S  ESSENCE) 

.o  which  Rev.  DunJop  refers  in  hie  letter,  is  the  great  money-saving  remedy  for  COUGHS,  COLDS 
GROUP.  CATARRH,  ASTHMA,  BRONCJIITIi?.  WHOOPING  COUGH,  and  other  Chest  and  Throat 
troubles. 

Eax'h  Vottle  of  HEENZO  makee  a  pint  of  the  ftnest  quality  Cough  Mixture.  A  pint  of 
ordinary  remedies  would  cost  at  least  128.  HEENZO  costa  only  2s.,  and  money  cannot  buy  a 
better   medicine. 


HEENZO    COUGH    DIAMONDS 

Medicated    with    HEENZO 

are  lozenges  specially  prepared  for  those  who  do  not  require  a  large  quantity  of  cough  mixture. 
They  a.re  fine  for  the  VOICE  and  THROAT.    Price,  Is.  per  tin. 

HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS,  HEENZO  and  HEENZO  COUGH  DIAMONDS  are  obtainable 
a»t  all  Chemists  and  Grocers,  or  from  <i.  W.  Hean,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  Box  531,  G.P.O.,  Mel- 
bourne, or   178  Oastlereagh   Street.   SYI>XEY. 

Priiieipal    Wholesale   Distributing.   Agents    for     Victoria:   Felton.  Grimwade  and  Co..  Melb. 
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W.  &  W.  97 


WHEN  YOU  SNEEZE 

It  is  an  indication  that  you  are  likely 
to  develop  Sore  Throat,  Huskiness,  Cold 
in  the  Head,  Nasal  Catarrh,  Influenza, 
Meningitis,  or  Diseases  of  the  Mucous 
Passages. 

TAKE 

Cinnak 


Cinnak  is  a  powerful  Germicide,  which, 
when  placed  on  the  tongue,  immedi- 
ately throws  off  a  gas  which  sterilises 
any  germ  which  may  have  entered 
the  system. 

IT   PREVENTS   AND    CURES 

Cinnak  is  put  up  in  unbreakable,  air- 
tight tubes.  Easy  to  carry,  and  always 
ready^ — ^no  spoon,  glass  or  water  is 
needed. 


PER  TUBE  ^i^*  ^%J^^^  PER  TUBE 

1/6       <^:^;z^k^^'\  1/6 


All   Chemists  ^'*'-6^<!!S!a£^g!2!?^r^'>>  ~  ^  All   Chemists 

You  take  it  jusP       

like  that— 


Manufacturers:  PETERS  &  CO.  Pty.  Ltd.,  50  William  St,  Melbourne 
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liminals  in  institutions  cost  over  800,000,- 
000  dols. 

These  facts   hint  merely  in   rather   hap- 

izard  fashion  at  the  truth,  positively  re- 
\  ealed  by  the  experience  of  every  mothers' 
])ension  State,  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  financial  expediency  alone,  the  mothers' 
pension  system  is  vastly  superior  to  the  old, 
hrutal  way  of  tearing  families  apart,  break- 
ing the  hearts  of  mothers  and  ruining  the 
future  of  children  just  because  of  their 
jxHTrty. 

Despite  the  financial  expediency  of  the 
scheme,  it  has  had  opposition  in  one  quar- 
ter from  the  very  start,  and  that  is  the  pri- 
A-ate  charity  organisation  in  each  commun- 
ity. The  mothers'  jx^nsion  scheme  with- 
<lraws  at  once  from  the  grasp  of  organised 
t'harity,  a  large  sum  of  money  with  the 
administration  of  which  it  is  most  loth  to 
])art.  In  New  York  City  private  charity  is 
actually  the  sixth  "  big  business  "  in  point 
•of  size,  and  it  has  an  army  of  experts  who 
li\e  by  begging,  most  of  the  money  which 
they  obtain  being  spent  for  salaries,  office 
rent,  and  similar  expenses.  Probably  this 
very  opposition  of  the  private  charities  has 
helped  to  rally  public  opinion  to  the  sup- 
jKjrt  of  the  mothers'  pension  system.  For 
the  public,  learning  that  its  dollars  contri- 
buted to  private  charity  in  the  name  of 
starving  children,  are  actually  going  in 
large  part  into  the  furnishing  of  offices  with 
rugs  and  chairs,  and  the  running  of  super- 
visors' motor-cars,  turns  gladly  to  the  new 
scheme  of  paying  the  dollars  straight  into 
the  pockets  of  the  destitute  mothers  of  the 
diildren. 

And  not  only  does  the  pension  system 
t'liminate  the  private  charity  parasite,  but 
it  has  none  of  the  evil  effect  upon  the  ^oor 
which  receiving  charity  has. 

Every  pensioned  mother  in  New  York 
City  receives  a  letter  from. the  child  welfare 
commissioner,  in  which  he  says  :  *'  This 
pension  is  not  a  charity.  It  is  given  to  you 
by  the  laws  of  the  land."  And  this  sug- 
gests a  fundamental  bit  of  the  philosophy 
of  mothers'  pensions.  It  is  that  in  bringing 
her  child  into  the  world  the  mother  has 
<lone  a  very  real  service  to  the  State  and 
the  race.  In  giving  her  child  the  care 
which  is  prompted  by  maternal  love,  she 
continues  to  perform  a  service  for  the  State 
better  than  any  other  jx^rson  or  institution 


could  jperform  it.  And  for  that  service  the 
State  f<^^ls  itself  obliged  to  pay  the  mother, 
if  because  of  maladjustments  in  the  social 
system  she  is  not  able  by  her  own  means  to 
support  the  child  in  comfort. 

The  scheme  is  thus  even  more  practical 
and  necessary  than  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, which  went  through  much  "  the  same 
('ourse  of  development  aiS  has  the  mothers' 
pensions  system. 

The  mothers'  i>ension  system  is  not  only 
a  parallel  case.  It  is  in  reality  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  work  of  getting  the  most  value 
out  of  the  ])ublic  school  system  as  now 
developed.  It  is  folly  to  spend  huge  sums 
on  the  maintenance  of  our  free  schools, 
and  yet  expect  to  educate  in  them  the  sickly 
children  of  the  very  poor,  who  are  not 
properly  fed  nor  clad  nor  housed.  The 
mothers'  pension  system  is  in  time  l>ound 
to  eliminate  from  society  those  conditions 
of  ciiild  poverty. 

Under  it  our  starved  child  life  begins  to 
bloom,  and  overworked  i)a rents  take  new 
joy  in  making  their  home  a  cheery  place  for 
the  little  ones.  Babies  are  no  longer  pun- 
ished for  the  crimes  or  negligence  of  delin- 
ijuent  fathers.  Mothers  are  no  longer  de- 
prived of  their  children  because  their  hus- 
Ixands  are  dead.  The  State  no  longer  has 
to  contend  with  the  evil  of  child-poverty. 
The  race  is  no  longer  rotten  with  the  pre- 
sence of  defectives  whose  origin  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  starvation,  sickness,  cold 
and  unsanitary  environment  that  afflict  the 
child  of  destitute  parents. 

This  is  not  a  rosy  dream,  but  an  actual 
fact  of  centemix)rary  life,  the  more  nearly 
complete  realisation  of  which  the  mothers' 
pension  States  are  approaching  every  year. 
It  is  but  a  matter  of  time  before  the  exten- 
sion of  the  mothers'  pension  system  will 
have  practically  exterminated  the  social 
affliction  which  through  this  article  we  have 
called  by  that  most  tragic  of  names,  "  child 
poverty." 

The  Mothers'  Pensions  are  paid  until 
the  children  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
widowed  or  deserted  mothers,  who  can  be 
regarded  as  "  proper  guardians,"  but  are 
too  poor  to  feed,  clothe  and  ''  home " 
their  children  adequately.  Supervisors  ap- 
pointed by  each  State  see  that  these  main- 
tenance grants  are  properly  spent  and  that 
the  children  are  properly  cared  for. 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 

At  the  present  time  when  educationists,  Esperanto  to  children  in  the  upper   forms 

hitherto    inclined    to    be    conservative,    are  of   an   elementary    school,    which    has    just 

open  to  the  reception  of  new  ideas,  an  ac-  taken  place,  may  stimulate  further  interest 

count    of    the    ''experiment"    in    teaching  in   the    subject.       Esperanto    has     hitherto 
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Ix^en  regarded  principally  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  utility  for  commercial  and  in- 
tellectual communication  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  until  recently  its  value  fromN  a 
purely  educational  point  of  view  has  hardly 
been  recognised. 

Mr.  R.  J.  B.  Sanderson,  Headmaster 
of  the  Sdhool,  reports  on  the  Eccles  "ex- 
periment "    as    follows: — 

"  The  Eccles  Education  Committee,  . 
under  whose  management  Green  Lane 
Council  School,  Patricroft,  is  conducted, 
after  considerable  discussion  upon  the  pro- 
posal to  teach  Esperanto  in  this  school  at 
first  refused  permission,  but  ultimately  de- 
cided to  allow  the  teaching  of  the  language 
to  be  included  in  the  ordinary  curriculum 
of  the  school,  stating,  however,  at  the  time 
of  the  granting  of  this  permission,  that  this 
inclusion  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  '  experiment. ' 

"  I  must  say  here  and  now  that  I  never 
made  an  experiment  that  has  produced  such 
eminently  satisfactory  results,  and  I  speak 
from  more  than  35  years'  experience  as 
headmaster  of  this  school.  It  is  in  the 
four  upper  forms  that  Esperanto  is  taught, 
by   the  form  teachers. 

"  Of  course  the  two  first  forms  made 
the  greatest  advance,  for  they  had  experi- 
enced Exj>erantists  as  teachers,  and  these 
forms  had  two  lesions  per  week,  whereas 
the  teadhers  of  the  other  classes  who,  to 
begin  with,  were  only  students  of  the  lan- 
guage, gave  their  classes  only  one  lesson 
per  week.  Notwithstanding  this  they  have 
made  capital  progress,  and  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied with  all  I  have  seen  done. 

"  After  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
Education  Committee  to  the  teaching  of 
Esperanto  in  the  school,  I  deemed  it  wise 
to  acquire  some  actual  }:)ersonal  knowledge 
of  the  language  itself.  I  took  steps  to  this 
end  in  September,  1916,  during  the  vaca- 
tion week,  and  in  odd  minutes  I  read  some 
12  chapters  of  Helen  Fryer's  Text  Book 
('  The  Esperanto  Teacher,'  17?  pp.,  lod.). 
Upon  returning  ito  school  I  made  some  at- 
tempt to  be  present  at  the  lessons  given  by 
Miss  Hogg  to  Form  I.  boys,  and  became 
so  interested  that  V)efore  many  weeks  had 
passed  I  stayed  at  home  all  the  evenings  I 
could  to  enjoy  (and  T  use  this  word  ad- 
visedly) the  study  and  reading  of  Espe- 
ranto. I  read  Guliuer  first,  then  Tri 
Anglo j  AUla7tde  {'  Three  Englishmen 
Abroad  '),  La  Intcrrompiia  Kanto  ('  The 
Interrupted  Song,'),  Nova  Scnto  ('  A  New 
Sentiment '),  and  Tom  Gallon's  Tatterley. 
It  had  thoroughly  enthralled  me,  and  T 
watched  with  the  deepest  interest  the  pro- 


gress made  by  the  upper  form  boys  and 
girls  in  this  nt.w  subject  of  school  work. 
The  lessons  commenced  in  September, 
1916,  and  not  long  thereafter  the  children 
began  correspondence  in  Esperanto  with 
foreign  countries.  Already  some  hundreds 
of  letters  and  postcards  have  been  des- 
patched to  and  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  This  correspondence  is  a  great 
delight  to  the  children,  and  most  eagerly 
is  it  pursued. 

^'  But  it  is  from  a  purel^'  educational, 
rather  than  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
that  I  welcome  the  introduction  of  Esper- 
anto into  the  school  time  table.  The  effect 
produced  in  the  children  of  the  upper 
forms  particularly  has  simply  been  remark- 
able— they  write  better  English,  they 
choose  their  phrases  and  even  rearrange 
their  sentences  so  as  to  express  more  de 
finitely  the  exact  ideas  they  wish  to  con- 
vey. It  has  improved  their  geography  and 
widened  their  outlook  upon  the  world  and 
its  people.  They  converse,  they  write, 
read,  sing,  and  recite,  in  another  language, 
easily  learnt  and  capable  of  expressing  the 
most  minute  shades  of  meaning.  This  can- 
not be  done  in  the  same  time  by  French — 
(I've  tried  it,  and  it  has  failed  me). 

"  For  these  reasons  alone,  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  be,  in  a  purely  educational  sense, 
a  boon  to  every  child  in  the  elementary 
scliools  to  be  taught  I^speranto. 

"  Another  point  which  has  j)rovided  me 
with  food  for  thought  and  analysis  is  the 
almost  magnetic  influence  it  seems  to  have 
for  some  of  the  duller  boys  and  girls.  For 
the  first  time  they  seem  to  evince  enthu- 
siasm. Esf>eranto  has  gripped  them,  and 
they  commence  to  show  a  desire  to  learn. 
From  practical  experience,  then,  I  can  as- 
sert that  the  teaching  of  Esperanto  has 
the  same  effect  upon  the  children  as  the 
teaching  of  Latin — it  gives  them  an  insight 
into  the  full  meaning  of  English,  and 
forms  a  splendid  basis  for  the  acquisition 
of   other   languages." 

Many  parents  of  the  Eccles  scholars,  de- 
lighted with  the  interest  taken  in  the  lan- 
guage by  their  children,  have  commenced 
to  learn'  it  themselves.  The  children  in 
other  schools  have  also  evinced  a  desire  to 
leani  Esperanto,  and  as  they  cannot  get 
it  at  school,  ha^•e  sought  other  means  of 
obtaining  instruction.  In  view  of  this  de 
sire  the  Eccles  Esperanto  Group  have 
started  a  juvenile  group,  and  much  to  the 
surprise  of  those  who  initiated  it,  seventy 
children  turned  up  at  the  first  meeting,  of 
whom  onlv  two  were  Green  I^ne  children. 


<?f,,,..r.  f^,tv■f'1/^  16/9/17. 


Do  You  Suffer 


WITH 


Varicose  Veins? 

Thousands  of   people  aire   martyra   to  serious   varicosity  of   the  leg   veins, 
daily   risking,   not  only   their   oomfort,   but   their   very    life,    who    can   readily 


be,  not  only  promptly  relieved,  but  entirely  and  absolutely  cured  of  the 
trouble  without  pain,  detention  from  their  daily  duties,  or  inconvenience  of 
any  sort. 

Established  in  1908,  the  Vecsey  Home  Method  of  treatment  has  annually 
relieved  and  cured  hundreds  who  had  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  relief  from 
the  torture,  agony,  and  nerve-racking  pain  that  their  daily  duty  upon  their 
feet  imposed  upon  them. 

This  treatment  has  stood  the  test  of  time-  It  promptly  alleviates  the  pain, 
soothes  the  jaded  nerves,  and  gradually  restores  the  natural  vitality  to  the 
veins,  enabling  them  to  take  up  the  full  measure  of  the  daily  demand  upon 
them.  The  swelling  gradually  diminishes,  the  ache  disappears  for  all  time, 
the  veins  regain  their  natural  condition,  and  legs  which  had  for  years  been 
partially   useless  are  restored  to   their  entire   vigour  and   efficiency. 

Every  ca«e  accepted  for  treatment  is  taken  under  a  "  REFUND  GUARAN- 
TEE." Few  ca«es  are  really  incurable,  and  any  man  or  woman  suffering  from 
the  complaint  can  hope  for  an  absolute  cure  in  the  absence  of  any  advice 
from  us  to  the  contrary. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  grateful  testimonials  from  people  in  all  walks  of 
life,  who,  before  obtaining  our  treatment,  had  given  up  aJl  hope  of  relief, 
who,  to-day,  proclaim  themselves  absolutely  free  from  all  signs  and  effects  of 
the  complaint  which  formerly  made  their  lives  miserable,  and  which  at  all  times  jeopardised 
their  very  existence.      Va-ricose  ulcers  are  the  resiilt  from,  not  the  cause  of.  varicose  veins. 

The  Vecsey  Home  Method  cures  by  i^emoving  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  do  not  guaran- 
tee "  to  cure  "—such  power  is  not  vested  in  mortal  man — but  each  case  is  accepted  under  a 
"  REFUND  OUARANTEE,"  whicih  protects  the  interests  of  the  client  if  the  treatment  fails. 
We  avoid  failures  by  declining  incurable  cases.     Ijei  us  pass  judgment  on  your  jcase. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  SCORES  OF  LETTERS  LIKE  THESE: 


Nareeb  Nareeb,  Vic. 
The   Manager, 

Dear  Sir, — R«  your  letter  asking  if  I 
needed  further  treatment  I  beg  to  advise 
that  when  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter 
that  my  leg  seemed  to  be  cured,  I  found 
that  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  did  not  write 
further  as  there  was  no  necessity,  and  the 
money  I  paid  for  the  treatment  would  have 
been  well  spent  had  it  been  ten  times  the 
a«mount.  I  had  not  bothered  writing  again, 
and  T  was  waiting  to  see  if  the  results  were 
permanent,  and  how  my  leg  was  getting  on, 
and  it  is  doing  splendidly.  There  are  now 
only  a  few  discoloured  patches  where  the 
veins  formerly  existed  in  large  knots,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  is  now  ENTIRELY  CUREiJ 
aind  all  right  again.  Thanking  you  again  for 
your  attention  and  treatment, — I  remain, 
yours  truly, 

(Signed)    MRS.    P.    A.    KELLY. 


The    Manager.  Gatton,    Qld. 

Dear  Sir. — I  received  your  letter  inquiring 
after  my  condition,  and  am  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  my  legs  are  all  right  again.  I 
knocked  the  shin  bone  where  it  was  pre- 
viously sore,  and  broke  the  skin,  and  feared 
that  the  old  condition  might  return,  but 
your  prompt  reply  to  my  request  for  oint- 
ment enabled  me  to  check  the  trouble  before 
it  developed.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that 
I  will  not  require  any  more  ointment  from 
you.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
veins  previously  so  swollen  and  enlarged  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  sight  and  touch, 
as  you  promised  they  would.  a.nd  all  that 
is  to  be  noticed  is  a  slightly  blue  tinge  of 
tne  skin  above  where  th-^y  tised  to  exist, 
owing  probably  to  the  discoloration  of  the 
tissue  from  very  long  duration.  My  legs 
have  never  bothered  me  in  the  least  since 
discontinuing  the  treatment  and  thanking 
you   again,— I   remain,  your  sincerely, 

MRS.   H.   CLARKE. 


FREE    ILLUSTRATED    BOOK. 

This  book  is  invaluable  to  amy  sufferer  from  Varicose  Veins.  Illustrated,  it  explains  what 
to  do  in  case  of  accident  to  the  veins.  It  shows  how  to  bandage.  Tells  what  to  do  in  case 
of  bursting  veins  (a  not  unusual  occurrence),  and  fully  explains  the  Vecsey  Home  Method  of 
treatment. 

Send  2d.  stamp  and  let  us  send  you  a  copy  by  return  post.  The  information  it  conveys  has 
saved  more  than  one  life. 

Should  a  vein  burst  would  you  know  what  to  do?  No!  Then  you  would  die.  Let  th  s 
book  tell  you.      All  correspondence  confidential.      No  obligation  incurred  by  sending  for  book. 


WELTON    COY.,    3221    Ash    Street,    Sydney. 
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